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First Vermilion Lake, near Banff, Alta., in the shadow of Mt. Rundle, one of Canada’s most photogenic peaks. 
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THE FRONT PAGE 


Will We Buy 
An Ounce? 


y= of the most.important planks that the 
I 


-rogressive Conservatives built into ther 





platform iast week read as follows In the 
present crisis Canada should give its strongest 
support to the concept and establishment of the 
Western Defensive Union of Nations.” Some ot 
the other planks were rather shaky; they were 
written in broad language that could mean any 
thing to anybody. But not this one; it speaks of 
strongest support” not only for the concept 
but for the actual “establishment” of Westerr 
Union 

Two days earlier the Western Union coun 
tries Britain, France and “Benelux an 
nounced they had agreed on a joint military 
defence committee. The New York T’mes de 
scribed it as “tantamount to a combined gen 
eral staff’ and ‘an epochal move in the cold 
war against Communism.” Unfortunately in the 
following days, the overwhelming importanc: 
of the actual establishment of the defence com 
mittee has been blurred by a number of related 
reports in the press: reports that Lord Mont 
gomery was going to head up the new organiza 
tion, that he might not be the best man by in 
clination and temperament for a post needing 
so much diplomacy, and that the French includ 
ing General de Gaulle wanted anotner chance 
to think over his appointment 

The mere mention cf France reminds us of 
the difficulties to be faced by the combined 
military organization. Where, for instance, is 
the main line of western defence to be built? 
Are France and the Low Countries defensible? 
Or does history teach that, against a lig 
attack, the English Channel is the only point 
at which an advancing enemy can be halted so 
that, temporarily, the peoples of the Continent 
must be left to the mercy of the invaders? But 
these difficulties are inherent in the lie of the 
land. They are not created by Western Union. 

Where does Canada stand in regard to West 
ern Union? Our leaders in the government, M1 
St. Laurent and Mr. Pearson, have done fai 
more than support it; their continual pressure 
for it has hastened its development. In Winni 
peg last summer leaders of the C.C.F. spoke 


‘most strongly in favor of the project. Now, 


With the Progressive Conservatives giving it 
their full approval, we can feel that the coun 
try is indeed united behind the government 
except, of course, tor the Communists who have 
their own guillotines to grind 

While Canadians are clearly united tor Wesi 
ern Union it is not so clear that they have 
counted the possible cost. We do not refer so 


much to the very real possibility that we may 


be involved in war; if war cormes We shall be 
in it anyway. What we might have avoided 
however, by taking a back seat in the discus 
‘sions. is some ot the cost of preparing for the 


war that we hope to avoid the cost of the 
munitions and other supplies that Western 


Union will need. These will have to be pro 


duced, here and elsewhere, and we Canadians 
shall have to pay for some of them 

Some time next year parliament will 
doubt be asked to vote many millions ot dollars 


for a new form of Mutual Aid. Let us hope that 
at that time, no political | 

back on the stand that it has now taken. It is 
far, far more expensive to fight a real wal 
eh t 
th 


LOL A POSSIDLeE rie An ounce o! 


an to prepare 
prevention is worth a pound of cure. Yet it is 
amazing how some people will wriggle and 


squirm when the bill for the ounce comes it 


Conservative Leader 


\ R. DREW -~—and it is said by both his friends 


has grown a great deal 


and his enemies 
We came away from the convention feeling 
more strongly than ever that he is the only 
man who can puil the Progressive Conservative 
party together Under his leadership it has a 
fair chance of becoming the dominant part) 


Continued on Page Five 
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Lawren Harrts’s Switch To Abstract Art Ainoys Some, 


Stimulates 


Others 


By Paul Duval 


rine Art Gallery of Toronto is next wex 

honoring the art of Lawren Harris wit 
a major one-man exhibition, the first tim 
this honor has been conferred during 
artist's lifetime. On view will be four d 
ades of this important painter's canvase 
effectively revealing his constant pursu 
after new expression. Altogether this co 
lection represents a diversity of visual lar 
guage which, while it may annoy the in 
patient, will certainly stimulate the curiou 

Lawren S. Harris was born in Brantfoi 
Ontario, sixty-three years ago. In his eai 
years he studied art in Germany and tra\ 
elled as an artist-reporter throughout E1 
rope and the East. In 1911, he returned t 
Canada and settled in Toronto. Since the: 
he has devoted his time and talents to crea 
ing and encouraging art in this country 

Lawren Harris has engaged in a mo 
conscious search after new forms than an 
senicr Canadian painter. Over a period 0 
decades, he has increasingly and successive! 
shorn his canvases of any relationship t 
outward appearances as they occur in lif 
about us. Starting from warm and relativel 
“straight” reports on life and people in th 
city, he gradually redirected his tatents t 
wards pure abstractions. 


» 


§ bain earliest important canvases by Hai 
owe an obvious debt to impressionisn 
His paintings before 1920 have a mello\ 
festive character: even his slum dwellin: 
take on the character of hammered bronz 
quite at variance with reality. An aura 0 
sweet nostalgia hangs about “Return fron 
Chureh” and “In the Slums” that recall 
the art of Maurice Prendergast. All ea. 
Harris canvases possess a color range whic! 
he was soon to relinquish. 

’ It was in 1921, with the painting 

‘i “Elevator Court”, that Harris began to hi 
at the sterner stuff of which his later pail 
ing was to be composed. Though “Elevat: 
Court” is heavily pigmented, his palette ha 





z¥ 


: Phe Art Gallery of Toronto will next week honor the well known Canadian artist. Lawren Harris. Retrospective exhibition been severely reduced and presents t! DP 
: : : roy. . Pr . os z 2 eee aes o a os ae 

‘ ‘4 includes paintings created over a period of lour decades. This canvas, entitled “Return trom Church’, was painted in 1920, grave character which was to become cha h 
‘t 


ee “Lake Superior was painted by Lawren Harris about 1924. At this time his “Mountain Forms” was done alter artist's trip to the Arctic in early 1930 s. 
i 3 ’ . . . . z . 
i work began to reveal the crisply simplilied forms whic h typily his later work. Harris has painted in many parts of ¢ anada, espec ially in uninhabited areas. 
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Phe happy. warm character of “Street in Ontario Town” painted between 1919 


and 1920 is typical of the intimate quality of many earlier Harris pictures. 


acteristic of his work for the next two dec- 
ades. Five years later, Harris's work was to 
indergo another major’ transtfoimation 


1926 was a key year. By this time, the last 


traces Of impressionism had vanished from 
his pictures and the earlier richness of “real- 
istic’ textures had also disappeared, The Na- 
tior Gallery's “North Shcre—-Lake Su- 
perior”, painted in 1926, introduced new ele- 
ments into Harris’s art. In that picture, the 


paint is laid on smoothly to emphasize the 
ondensed and sharply defined contours 
which he now utilized. 

trip Harris made to the Arctic in the 
eal 1930's was to virtually climax his ca- 
reel as a landscape painter. It provided the 
logical ending to a tendency which had 
taken his painting further and further away 


fre the world of the living. Unable to de- 
par’ geographically any further trom Civi- 


lization, Harris inevitably turned to the 
fs painting of abstract art. 

Harris exhibition serves to point up 
tal role that a single living artist has 


played in our country’s art: but it also 
serves another equally important function. 
The stylistic differences bridged by this art- 
ist's work may oblige many gallery-goers to 
broaden their aesthetic vision. 


N particular, many of those intolerant of 

abstract expressions may find their dialec- 
tical ground disappear under their feet. They 
will not be able to say that Harris “can't 
draw” since one need only point out his illus- 
trations for Harper’s Magazine done forty 
years ago; they cannot declare that he is 
“insincere” since the artist has perhaps done 
more than any other person in Canada to en- 
courage and assist honest expression among 
his contemporaries; nor can it be said that 
Mr. Harris paints abstracts to “cash in” on 
tashion, since he possesses private means. 

These things being so, that great band of 
otherwise reasonable persons who make 
sport of modern art may find themselves 
obliged to subject their immature mockery 
to some sort of rational analysis. 


|e came 


Abstract Painting No. 9" is one of Harris's most recent Canvases, Lyrical 


in color and with a rich delicacy of texture, it is one of his best works. 
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“Mountain Form No. 6 


on opposile page. It reveals the artist's increasing departure from natural lorms. 


















Abstraction of reality is carried almost to the ultimate in this painting. ; 
4 . @: 
Nevertheless, there is a pictorial link between these forms and landscapes. “ue oe BE 
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may be compared to easlier painting “Mountain Forms. 
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Ottawa 
View 
Women at the Convention 


By THELMA CRAIG 


a the first time In 
lan h chaired a 


woman Nas 


Canadian history a 


national convention 


it is not witnout 





of a political party Pe} laps 
significance that that woman comes from the 
first province in Canada to grant the franchis¢ 
to women. She is Miss H 1 Hesson of Winni 
pe vho chaired one of the sessions of tne 
I 
onventio1 ( the Progressive Conservative 
party WwW ected the Hor Geotr ITEW 
leade of the ty in Car 1. Miss Hesson, tl 
hairn nd ad etor of the Women Asso 
ati thn t ) a’ < tne s Til WIC! 
is mucl iS¢ t SS st is any\ 
Y 1! tne Sa S 
Che i 1 } ni t Vliss Hessor 
VAS S Ve tr f equality 
t\ y ¢ ‘ } ‘ % n t 
Wa ‘ ¥ } O ssive ¢ nsé 
‘TLV Ty Ve i ng step 
~ 7 \ \ S t P< iq ters Ir 
Ottawa aS vomen would have i 
‘showing” at the 1ational convention that 
would far surpass the place given to wome! 
it the Liberal g ring whic ected th 
Right H I HS wa. J ent ~ lefttain oO! 
that arty e boast was no idle one 
True, there wet vy some 350 women dele 
vates Ss red with the 500 or 600 Which 
party headquarters anticipated. But that fal 
exceeded the less-than-200 women delegates 
the Libe | vention. Moreover, it established 
er I t lr ¢ ot Ww 1eiegates 
to a? nve rf \ cS ida 
Cru 10 VO 1 the portu Vv to 
second é ninatior tf mn\ f he three 
( didates f tne ‘ lersnit yf the arty 
Besides tnere vere » W ner m the sil 
ommittees on icy espect to agriculture 
1a to tax l tant omISSIk 
And ve solu Ss it forward by 
the Women’s Ass n with tk party ask 
g fort s esent on w hw t 
iSkK I s be das a ( mmissions. I} 
ae x von . \ yu \ { 
é Y ¢ S ) é ] ide¢ I I | t 
it ) I t ( tne 
\ s eleg eS 1 g Ss tions 
is deleg s-at-lare s officers « tior 
ro Ss S As pers S the, 
\ I ( ] t ¢ 
s \ \ ! \ the 
é ore x Teé tT} , 
¢ IS I ¢ \ su ve 
yuintette ft Albert \ \ se) he 
et n to the I ( 1929 fo 
ey st t ] T > Se it t 1 
vomer , 
\A 
V¥ t ] S o 
n Raper - SP 
3 oe } 
é a és 4 es ; 
t} 
I Vi 
< 
te i i> nN } 


} 
, wit 
1 
vi i 
i ) 
A 
VY € i i ¢ « re 
1 TT t f tict f 
It é ‘ ) ste top 
And th t VA I tt 
Al i S ¢ | VC) ¢ 
f 
Th + « 
i ©ere Ss S21V ( 
TT t 
I l 
1 V¢ i 
lt 
I y r r t 
Postpone yu | i Sgivir nd have t in June 
cKy 
Wher ™H fur ee ' ( rey eed y 
Tf if 
AtTLeNctIor 
J.E. I 


José Ferrer likes playing to Canadian 
vehicle. the Theatre Guild's production 
which Ferrer plays the role of a lively 
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audiences. He especially requested that his latest 
of “The Silver Whistle” by Robert E. McEnroe in 
itinerant philosopher, he presented in a one-week 


pre-Broadway engagement at Toronto's Royal Alexandra Theatre, beginning Mon., Oct 11. 


the platform when she replied to the addresses 

the cities of Ottawa and Hull. 
represented on the committees 
having to do with nominations, organization 


of welcome trom 


nd public relations, credentials and, best of 
ill, resolutions, There were three women on 
he sub-committee on natural resources and 
mmigration, nine on social security, one on 
veterans and defence, two on external affairs 
nd one or bor. The report on organizations 
d public ions stressed ‘the tremendous 
ntrioution made to this party by the work 
he Women’s” Associations throughout 

a 


Permanent Joint Secretary 








W f ym every province occupied seats 
the platform. For the first time in the 
h of the P.C.'s, a woman, Mrs. A.C 
S ey of Moose Jaw, was a permanent joint 
5 nother woman was named one of 
two temporary joint secretaries 
Phe « iX it convention’s recognition of 
vas re ‘d when Miss Lorraine John 
ton. a Vancouver delegate, moved an amend 
‘nt which resulted in Resolution 19 being 
vritter to the general principles of the plat 
f ty. This resolution, now raised 
t é ture of an avowed party principle, 
We { five practiwal application to the 
neiple f equality of women in all the re 
ywsil five of Overnment 
The real beginning of the practical applica 
I the principle was made in the conven 
tior Under the leadership of the Hon. John 
Bracker P< omen Nad made great pro 
ress i plar nad been placed in the party 
ylatforr pening to the women of the party 
san opportunities available to the men 
longer were they to be considered just 
iuxiliary force now they were to become ac 


+ 


in the various fields of en 
Under Mr. Bracken’s 


ve partie Ipan 
r 


leavol banner a con 
certed attempt was made to increase the in 
terest and knowledge of women in the politics 
if the party and a Dominion headquarters was 


established for the Women’s 


Association. 


it is well known that the party headquarters 
nade a deliberate attempt to secure the pres 
ence and participation of large numbers of wo 
men delegates tiding association presidents 


were appealed to in this connection. The Wo 
Association headquarters in Winnipeg 
followed this up with messages to all women 


men's 


delegates emphasizing the importance of their 
role in electing a new leader and in formulat 
ing party policy. From the top came en 
couragement 


A Lead Given 


To a considerable extent this was effective. 
It has given a lead to the riding associations. 
It has given a feeling to the women who attend 
ed the convention that they are part and parcel 
of the activities of the Progressive Conserva- 
tive party and that they have ever-widening 
opportunities and responsibilities. The great 
thing was that the women who took an active 
part in the convention, before the eyes of the 
men delegates and the public, did so with such 
competency and good sense. They were a 
credit to themselves, to the party and to women 
generally 


A word should be said about the women’s 
meeting at which Miss Evelyn McDonald of 


Toronto, chairman of the sub-committee on re 
search within the Women’s Committee, threw 
out suggestions for “winning” women who were 
on the fringes of political awareness. There 
Was much discussion about how women should 
approach candidature for nomination as rep 
resentatives of the party in the Federal House 
There was some discussion of “sex discrimina 
tion.” There were some good ideas put for- 
ward in respect to increasing membership in 
the party. The meeting was stimulating. 

It was pretty well conceded at the conven 
tion that the best thing that had happened the 
P.C.’s was the winning of a woman, Mrs. George 
Drew. The crowded convention hall burst into 
ecstasy aS Fiorenza Johnston Drew rose to ac 
knowledge the tribute of the gathering as it 
cried out “Speech! Speech!” When she did 
speak in English the crowd went into raptures 
of applause. When she spoke in French, she 
had won the affection and respect of all 

Altogether, the participation of women in the 
1948 Progressive Conservative convention au- 
gurs well for the renaissance of the party. In it 
women demonstrated beyond all doubt that 
they are worthy of equality with men in party 
politics. The more equal partnership with men 
which women in the Progressive Conservative 
party have won and the way in which women 
are carrying out this partnership cannot help 
but strengthen the Progressive Conservative 
party—-something which is greatly needed if 
the party system necessary to the maintenance 
of a healthy democracy is to prevail. 


Passing 
Show 


‘Toe new islands having been discove).¢ | 
Canadian Arctic waters, We await ney 
Premier Duplessis is on his way to hois: th, 
flag of Quebec over them. 


In the U.S., Reds are reported to be w in 
in the churches. Quite possible; hardly an, 
body else is. 

. 


San council has 


Francisco city 


decid: dt, 






SS, 


abolish pigeons, and will do about as ¢ 
the United States did when it abolished 10 


In Russia it is forbidden to believe in i t 
ed characteristics, a prohibition which wi 
tinue until some successor of Stalin les 
that he would like to be succeeded by hi» so) 

° 

A left-wing split-off from the C.I.O 
dicted. It will soon get so that there is 1 ry 
in the left wing except left-wingers. 


Poem in Praise of Ontario 
The cocktail lounge is cheerier 
But the beverage room is beerier 
Critics are noting that the Americar i 
story is ceasing to have a happy ending. And 
it was almost the only thing left in the wo 
that had. 


The U.N. Assembly is 
peace,” which is much 
dogs in a dogfight. 


emitting “c 
like whistling 


. 
No, Susan, the presidential contest is ; 
tion, not a race to see who can make th Os 
speeches per day. 


Amended version: Let me appoint the 
men of a nation and I care not who ma 
laws. 

° 

‘When a citizen is old enough to vote 
she is old enough to discriminate.” Sa li 
Evening Post. 

Optimist! 

. 

Lucy says if Mr. Wallace thinks he « gt 
elected it proves that he is so foolish t 
shouldn't be. ; 
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Continued from Page One) 

ght, the party that really leads the 
ainst the rising forces of socialism. 
nany of the gifts of political leader- 
would not go as far as a psychologist 
ours did recently, in likening him to 
Roosevelt, but we can see some point 
the attractive personality, 
y smile, the persuasive radio voice, 
rather patrician air. 

right to hand over the reins of office 
io immediately. He should start right 
make himself known in other prov 
1, as we said before, he has changed 
vn a great deal since, by pure tenacity, 


ymparison: 


for himself the party leadership in 
While, in the intervening years, he 


many friends in his home province 
ide many enemies in other provinces, 
the West, where he has become 
And the him to 
imself as a bogey is for him to go out 
real flesh-and-blood 
ily, too, he should spend some time in 


rly in 


eS best way for 


person 


He is already a great deal more happy 
with the French Canadians 
Bracken (who, in his farewell speech, 
nded to say that 
1f them present) but he, like most of 
lacks experience. On the other hand 
he will not much of Mr 
whose completely provincial inter- 
quite enough to break up any national 
h which he 
or indirectly 


lealings 


he was glad to see 


too 


see 


becomes = associated 


Gentlemen and the Jury 


- 


“Mporta} 


ies, and all 


our friends have sat on 
of them say it is one of the 
eresting experiences of their lives. The 
not have to be lurid ones, involving 
ibery or sudden death; even the more 
full of human interest 
in nature that it would be a dull man 
ho found himself bored 
number of 
tf what they are going to miss, make 
if excuses to get off jury duty. Usually 
tlemen plead that they are indispens 
heir businesses. It was this type that 
Justice of Ontario had in mind when 
ig a Grand Jury at the Fall 
he said, 


1) many of 


n trials are so 


heless a 


men, presumably 


Assizes 
“suecessful business men, 
important positions, ask to be ex 
reasons of convenience and often, too, 
the most insistent.” 

y system is fundamental to 
istice and democracy. It 


our sys 
stands for 
of the man in the street to be tried, 
Wigs, but by other men in the street 
y other basically institu 
under criticism these days. Some 
itting their faith in “the experts” ‘in 
the judges), have no patience with 
f the ordinary man in the administra 


democratic 


istice. Yet there are some sorts of 
h as negligence and slander, in which 
mn of the common man_ oObviousls 


the deciding factor; moreover, there 
judges who, at any 


merit 


rate on 
the 


sorts ot 
of cases, can scarcely 

pert 

‘a sad day if, owing to the continued 

classes of 
jury falls 

is the Chief Justice went on 

that the humble 


being away 


ess of some people to 


system into disrepute 


to say, 
fice working 


man 


from his work whilé on 
as that of an ad 


the 


S as him 


great to 


in a high position in business 


Print 


Argentina the newspaper situation 
‘ually getting sorted out although it 
Col. Peron a little time to do it. He 
helped a great deal by his wife, 
who has become one of the most 
the country. Who 
thought, back in the days when she 


that had this in front ot 


publishers in 


tress, she 
itina, as in so many countries, there 
‘ge of paper, and it is clearly of the 
portance to the country that it should 
© right hands and that the right sort 
should be printed on it. It is equally 
' that none of the wrong sort of things 
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should be printed on it. 

Three years ago, before Col. Peron got 
trol of the country, a man named Senor Agusti 
used to put newspaper called 
Graficas, and he actually used to oppose Col 
Peron. This undesirable has 
dealt with gradually. On eight occasions the 


con 


out a Noticias 


situation been 
paper has been closed down because of the un 
desirable things it was saying. But this was a 
rather Now Mr 
Agusti has been named Ambassador to 

although, 
and Moscow are not very warm, he may not go 


inconclusive arrangement 
tussia 
since relations between Argentina 
there for some time and his paper has been 
bought by Senora Peron 

There will, apparently, be some changes in 
editorial 
Senor Agusti’s right hand 
out. Recently 
reasonable, but he used to be anti-Peron before 
he was kidnapped and 
men who have not been identified 

The help 
Noticias Graficas in keeping up its supplies of 
paper. Othe: less fortunate 
One publisher, interviewed by the New York 
Herald Tribune, said that “six anti-government 
newspapers in the interior of the country prob 
ably can’t continue publishing for than 
weeks However, it Is 
that all the news which, according to 


Senora Peron, is fit to print will continue to be 


who 
the paper, 
he has been quite 


policy. Senor Desimone, Was 
man on 
has been let 


beaten by a group of 


change in ownership may well 


papers may be 


more 
two to Six good to 


know 


printed 


Laval 


| AVAL UNIVERSITY, situated in the ancient 

‘ city of Quebec and almost as old as the 
city itself, is without question one of the great 
universities of Canada. In the past few years 
we believe it has made a greater contribution 
to Canadian harmony and unity than any other 
educational institution. In a hundred different 


ways it is trying to learn about that part of 


Canada that lies outside its native 
and to help all sorts of people from outside to 
learn about Quebec. We hope that its appeal 
for $10,000,000 will be successful and that muct 
of the money will come from English-speaking 


Canadians, 


World Bank and Fund 


t Ym World World 
Fund have been holding their 
ings in 


in-erest 


province 


Bank and the Monetary 


innual meet 


potnts of 


Washington, and two 
have 
The World Bank has apparently 


its propel 


specia 
emerged. 

worked out 
place in relation to the European 
Plan. There 
the Plan was being put into operation 


Recovery Was some doubt, when 
whethel 
the Bank would be left with anything to do in 
Europe. This was emphasized by the fact that 
Congress clearly laid it that 
tecovery Administration was to make loans as 
well as gifts 

However, 
there is going to be 
well as E.R.P 
the general point of view of European recovery, 
and, from the point of view of ow 


in getting more U.S 


down European 


according to the Bank's report 
Bank 


This is a good thing from 


room for 


Oans as 


loans 


own interest 


dollars, it is a thing 


good 


too. Already $12.5 millions have been spent 1n 


Canada out of the Bank’s loans to overseas 
countries 

The most interesting thing about the past 
year’s work of the International Monetary 
Fund is that it has very recently arranged an 


advance to Czechoslovakia. The amount Is not 


large--$6 millions -but the principles involved 
are important. 
Czechoslovakia is in the Russian sphe rf 


fact that the Fund, of which 


even a 


influence. The 
Russia is not 
an advance 
tries that dominate the Fund 
are still willing to do 
The 


member, will make such 
that the Western 


including U.S.A 


indicates coun 


business across the iror 


curtain not complete; talks 


impasse Is 





DELAYING ACTION 
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can still take place in some spheres and on 


some matters. Even more significant, in ac 
cepting the credit the Czechs have said they 
will allow an investigating mission from the 
Fund to visit the country and report on its 


hole in the 
Czechoslovakia 


This is a real 
that 


part In 


economic condition 
curtain. It 


suggests 


may 


yet play an important bridging the gulf 


between east and west 


On Turning to God 
WE 


ought to 


SUPPOSE it is wrong of us. and that we 


] i 


rejoice over any sinner that re 


pents, but we cannot help being disgusted bys 


people who have said foolish and dangerous 
things all their lives and who then suddenly 
‘turn to God” and start to lecture us about Hin 
is if we had never heard of We art 


Him before 


especially irritated if they go on saying the 
foolish and dange 
These 


reading 


‘rous things at the same time 


ill-tempered remarks are prompted by 


through Col. Charles Lindbergh’s new 


hook, ‘Of Flight and Life” Saunders, $2 

The Colonel tells us quite unblushingly that he 
started out his adult life with an idea that man 
KINd Was going to be ites to iew leve of 
civilization by the aeroplane It seems that he 
Nas not shed this simple faith entirely because 
he starts his book with a de scription of a high 
altitude flight in which he nearly “blacked out” 
His return “from the border of death” taught 
him “that in worshipping science man gains 
power but loses the quality of life.’ 

He is equally unrepentant about his role be 
fore and during World War II, when. be it 
remembered. he urged friendship with the god 
less Nazis, the maintenance of American isola 
tion while Hitler overran Christian Europe ar 
Britain, and finally a negotiated peace rather 
than complete and decisive victory over the 
powers of darkness How can a man who stil 
holds that this ; idvice was FoOOd ex pect us to 
take him seriously when he now invites us to 
be “guided by the eternal truths of God"? 


Our Prediction 


] ‘ 
.” Illinois professor predicts that ‘mar 





made robots may become moi intelligent 

than thei 1uman creators.” He goes on t 
describe the hun in mind as no more tha i 
mecnanical switchhoard 

lo our wa f thinkine | Wwe ver eri; 
about the human mind it least about t y 
nteresting part of it This rt th ) i 
works like 1 rathe slow ft : 4 
j iding machine yu it ne th ) } ives 
ind loves, builds and ims. } ‘ id wo} 
ships. Our own prediction is that vill nev 
create a robot that does nv ft these t oS 
Indeed t hey Wil prob ibly VE ¢ } ) 


that is sufficiently human to make 





Fi 
10renZa 
- WAS fitting tl i Woman should have h 

tne last word it the Progressive ( mserva 
tive Conventio1 just before Mr. Macdonnel 
declared the meeting close kK he begin 
ning, when Miss yhnst ) sritish ¢ imbl 
carried the support of the whole gathering i 
her demand that “equality of women with men 
should pe Take tro ts SN ( t\ Y st ‘ 
thirty planks t att i mad t 
yne oF the seven aing ciples of + arty 
the women delegates played a constructive part 
in the meeting. But thet Vas something rathe 
sper lal in the ir When Mrs. I ew « Ip into 
the spotlig With the came1 n scrambling 
rmout on then iders 1 tables Xe ado 
nonkeyvs 

He isban 1 just giver } S ( Oo 
CCE YT We Cas\ tite 1 ret S ’ st 
Lith i athe nftormal me \A Suite 
tne ccasion bdett it 1 i my 1 ew 
eadel Ss WaAaVS i ine OOKI mut me 
WwWVe}l ~Oked better thar l¢ lia tn evening 
glowing with success. His w S Ss ch 
everyone knew it vould be ood ) CO Se 
would be i pleasant liqueu it ?t na f 
o a inne sometny I SV KE 
UuUraCayv 

It Turner mut tO ‘ t ) ay It 
rought it ePACITING ¢ t 





end. It was good when she begat 





spdana and Ne wou 


she Knew her hu 


to his great but when she 


new responsibilities, 


changed to French it was 


superb 
warm and wise 


longer, 


He was not “my husband" any 


but “mon homme 
epaulettes! 
Look out, Mr. St. Laurent! George may not 


be strong enough to « 
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By PETER INGLIS 


The world’s attention is focussed on the third veneral session ol the 
U.N. General Assembly. Last week the crisis was heightened by the 
decision of the western powers to place the German question before the 
Security Council. For difficulty this one is head and shoulders above 
anv ol the thorny 69 items on the Assembly's agenda, ranging from 
atomic control and the admission of new members to Bernadotte's report 
on Palestine. 

However. alter the bitter denunciations, such as those delivered by 
the western and Sovict delegates last week, there will still be. this 
writer believes. a residuum of international strength—a cause for faith 
in the U.N. and an answer to the question of its survival. 

Although far from the optimism that marked the San Francisco 
genesis, the ULN. is slowly and with difficulty developing a character 
which. according to this Canadian journalist now covering Assembly 
proceedings, can already be sensed. Belgium's Prime Minister Paul 
Henri Spaak called on the U.N. to “relight the flame that burned in us 
at San Francisco’. Mr. Inelis believes that the U.N. flame of hope. 
though low. is still alioht. The U.N. has not established the rule of 


law among nations vet but there is a crowing sense of public morality. 











Paris. itch, a dance which everybody tries 

. Palais de Chaillot the superh to pretend is not a dance of death 
ly modern structure which fron Perhaps the best commentary on 
now until Christmas is international the mood of this strange New Babel 
ground and the home of the United is the fact that the speech of Andrei 
Nations General Assembly-abounds Vishinsky in the opening general 
in bronze inscriptions of verse, some debate was widely hailed in the wet 
times painfully apt vevse, most of it plastered, paint-smelling corridors of 
from the pen of Paul Valéry. There Chaillot as “conciliatory.” Andrei 
are for instance, the lines on the Vishinsky called the United States all 
easterly of th vo ma buildings of the usual names: imperialist, war- 
the Chaillot group, which houses the monger, aggressor, power-mad and 
press section and much of the secre the est. But he refrained from 
tariat attacking Secretary of State Marshall 
“It depends on him who passes personally; he did not call him a flat 
here footed recidivist; he did not employ 
Whether I be tomb or treasure any of the personal slander which, to 
house the Russian mind, appears to be the 
Enter not here without desire most telling form of polemic. That, 
So Palais de Chaillot has in the strange diplomacy of this taut 

1 more f mosphere of a tomt fall of 1948, is conciliation. 

of a treasure house—a_ wild It is easy to be hopeless about the 
itop Which the nations have low state to which the United Nations 
been dancing, on a steadily rising General Assembly--the body which 





Each per 25 
Size or more 


CHINESE ELM 18-24 ins. 35 
2-3 ft. 45 
3-4 ft. Io 


ALPINE CURRANT 12-15 ins. -40 
15-18 “” .50 
18-24 ” .65 


AMUR PRIVET 18-24 ins. 35 
2-3 ft. -45 
3-4 ft. .50 


BARBERRY 
Green 15-18 ins. .30 
18-24 “” .35 
24-30 ” 45 


Redleaf 15-18 ins. .50 
18-24 ” .60 


Sheridan Red 15-18 ins. .60 
18-24 “’ .65 


BRIDAL WREATH 2-3 ft. .50 


KOREAN BOX 6-8 ins. .50 
(Hardy, broad- 8-10 ” .90 
leaved evergreen) 10-12 “” B&B 1.75 

2158 ”* *” 2.1¢ 
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Head Office 4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5, Ont 
Nurseries Sheridan and Clarkson, Ont 


Sale Stations: 1186 Bay St., Toronto, Ont 
Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson, Ont 
5895 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, P.Q 


ern countries come back again and 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


U.N’s Flame of Hope May Burn Low 
But Faith in Its Future Persists 


was to be the world parliament, the 
world forum, the point at which the 
world could talk out its problems 

has fallen. It is easy to wonder, for 
instance, whether the nations can 
ever really hope to work out an in- 
ternational system of morality when 
the moral base of their own systems 
is, in so many cases, so shaky. It is 
easy to wonder—-in fact it is impos 
sible, after a few days in the strange, 
sterile, neuter atmosphere of the 
United Nations as they exist today 
not to wonder—whether any good 
can come from the talking of nations 
since they abandoned speaking for 
the sake of negotiation and began 
speaking solely for self-justification 


. ) 
Deep in the Recesses 
But there does still seem to be some 
tiny flame of hope flickering some- 
where deep in the recesses of Chaillot 


a tiny fire which makes the west- 
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for “the other side,” too; somehoy 
while they are still claiming, an; 
convincingly as far as their own pepo. 
ple are concerned, that they hay 
been thwarted at every turn and 
while they could so easily turn thei 
backs on the United Nations, they 
too, keep coming back from som 
obscure motivation of their own, 
motivation, I suspect sometimes 
which has much in it of religioys 
missionary zeal. 

It is a negative little hope—thp 
nations are at least still talkiny, ang 
as long as they talk one can helieye 
that they may not act. 

In the two years since the G eral 
Assembly first met on North Amer; 
can soil the United Nations haye 
developed, at Flushing Meadows ang 
Lake Success, what might alm«st bp 
called a national character, and the 
trip across the Atlantic to F yene 
soil has not changed it. It js 


The U.N. flag waving over Chaillot quality which makes it possi! je Blne: 
Palace. Paris, after the building had spot a building, a piece of : ae lary. 
been lormally turned over to U.N. graphed paper or a person, as lited the b 
for the most critical meeting of the Nations with the same definiten ss acon ™ 
General Assembly since its inception. their American or French or itish 


again, somewhat like a child that In architectural _ style, ited 
feels itself entitled to a candy and Nations is a compound of insu atin 
persists in pestering for it, in new board; glass panels; burnt-pink-beig 
attempts to make themselves under- paint; signs in silver letters on roya] 
stood; to make the crushing rightness blue backgrounds; _ toilets hic} 
of their case understood (there is no always manage to look tidy bu’ tem 
frustration so terrible as to be sure porary; fancy modern lightin~ fix. 
of your rightness and yet not be re-_ tures, and, of course, the ine, itabk 
cognized as right). It is a tiny fire rows of bright flags which. from 
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PROVINCE OF INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNIT 


Rapid increase of population and vast reserves raw 
materials put British Columbia in front rank for ne 
capital investment. 















Population has increased 27% in 8 years. 


agriculture—are producing at record levels in a proving 
whose resources are barely scratched 


a Manufacturers interested in establishing a plant in Britis 
Columbia are invited to write us for full particulars 







Parliament Buildings, Victoria, B.C.. fer 6 PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


copy on your business letterhead today. 
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[nest Bevin, U.K. Foreign Secre- 
tary. te id the ULN. Assembly that if 


the black fury of atomic war descends 


on mankind Russia will be to blame. 


year, stretch always a little 


In id, United Nations is a blend 
of pe lingual discussion over the 
etern ar with the eternal mediocre 

ink unimportant people tensely 





whispering secrets and more impor- 
fant pebple trying to look as if they 
“no secrets; a strange, rather 
ome new language peppered 





with words like “‘seize” (more proper- 
spelled in this usage, say the 


irists, “seise’) which you find your- 
elf talking in spite of all your good 
intentions after a couple of weeks; 
endless numbered mimeographed 
pers; scurrying stenographers who 
o little and try to look as if they do 
much; an all-pervading sexual con- 
siousness Which comes from. the 
hordes of bright young women the or 

ization employs and, especially, 
ie common gossip of their 








aours With male members of the 
secret lat 

All this has been transplanted 
across the Atlantic unchanged—and 
it says something for the strength 
With which this ‘national identity” is 
rooted that it has been able to survive 
amid the highly distinctive surround- 


ings the Palais de Chaillot 


Pala c | ranstormation 


Chi t was built in 1937 to house 
fair and since then has been 
nsf ned into a series of museums, 
iowease for the cultural 
of old France. Much of the 


conter were built in-—replicas of 
Tres and murals, plaster copies 
ot a tectural features of castles 
and ¢ edrals, statuary and the like. 
Wher buildings were fixed up for 
Unites itions use, everything mov- 
ade removed, but much of this 
builtin art had, perforce, to remain. 
AS a sult, an ancient madonna 
lon uuthern French church gazes 
cut inquil unconcern, above the 
ress renaissance statuary peers, 


ming inquisitiveness, over 

board partitions of offices; 
litations officer sits under a 

piaq Louis XIV cherubs. 

| C t is a superb set of build 
! the gracious modern. style 
French achieve once in a 























‘i 


and 
vince 


Tr . i ' 
‘nce, host to the present U.N. 
ssembly in 
PW hy 







Paris, is having her 
internal troubles. Radical 
ocialist Henri Queuille, the coun- 
IVs lourth premier in seven weeks, 
P. Shown chatting to a reporter. 


long while when they really try, sur- 
rounded by gardens, terraces, foun 
tains and pools in profusion and with 
a vista across the Seine and up the 
But as the seat of 
conference, 
Chaillot is not without short-comings. 

The assembly chamber, which 
actually the most modern theatre in 
Paris, is built underground, beneath 
the central courtyard. To reach it 
from the press section, or, for that 
matter, from almost any other office, 
involves descending the equivalent of 
stories, and then walking 
horizontally for almost a quarter 
There are no direct elevators; 
one joins the offices to the ground 
another, around the corner, 
joins the ground floor to the general 
vicinity of the theatre—and having 
reached this last point you have to 


Champ de Mars. 
a 


ten full 
mile. 


floor; 


international 


HE HAS A THREE-WAY STAKI 


is 


IN 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


climb tupstairs again to get in. The 
elevators are out of service frequent- 
ly, and then the staff and the press 
acquaintance of 
around Chaillot as 
two innocent- 


make the 
what. is known 
Thrombosis 
flights 
actually go up, between them, a good ® 
sixty feet. 

have 
petty annoyances 
of 


“or 


looking 


There 


little bit 


first three 
still 


painters 


building 


terms of 


BUSINESS 





> 


add their own 
on top of the 
existing tension of a world-in-crisis: 
telephones that did not work for the 
plasterers and 
working on jobs that 
should have been finished weeks ago; 
poor ventilation; 
of drinking water anywhere in the 
(apparently 
the concession); the 
delivery to the press section of noth- 
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LS SS TT OE TT ST 
ing but continental-style typewriters 
(whose keyboards start azertyuiop 
instead of the English-speaking 
qwertyuiop); shortage of press seats 


moulding Chaillot to its own pattern; 
slowly the annoyances are being 
compromised away. Still, hidden 
away ‘mi some recess, there burns the 
in the assembly hall; too-small and tiny fire that keeps people working 
too-distant committee rooms. ind, each after his own fashion, hop- 


stairs which But slowly the United Nations is _ ing. 





host of other 


entire absence 


part of the 








A MILLION DOLLAR 
BUSINESS REPORTS 10 H/M 


Truck drivers and executives... clerks and clergymen... people of wealth and 
people of small means... every walk of life is represented by Canada’s Share- 


holders. They are owners of every business they invest in. Each year Business 


reports to them. 


Business is built on the thrift, faith and farsightedness of such Canadian men 
and women. For the invested savings or capital of Shareholders is “creative 
money.” Whether the investment is large or small, this ‘creative money” 
enables Business to grow and progress, to purchase new equipment and improve 
production ...to provide more jobs, and more opportunities for workers and 


thus advance Canadian welfare and development. 


One sign of a healthy business is the ever-growing number of people who have confi- 
dence in it. In 1928, for instance, the number of shareholders in George Weston 
Limited was 158. Today there are over 4500 shareholders ... men and women 


from every walk of life... from every part of Canada ... who are owners of Weston’s. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER man has been completely removed’ will get 51 per cent. How many votes The conjecture that Mr. Trump; 
from the actual making of policy. the Democrats will get depend on may get few if any electoral! . 





7 = a z VOte — 
The Republicans now solemnly’ the successes of the Wallace Third arises from the similarity hb tn ; 
\ Et weer 


ask: Mr. Truman is out around the Party and the Thurmond States’ this campaign and that of 1928 Th 


‘ I rumah Neglecting Foreign Policy country shaking hands and speech- Rights ticket in the south. One esti. winner that year was Hert, 


making, but wouldn’t he get more mate is that Wallace will poll be- Hoover, who is likely to be a poy 


Pi. ) votes by staying at home and attend- tween 3,000,000 and 5,000,000 votes’ in the 81st Congress with a Dey, 
tas For (C ampaign, ( 3.(). P. C harge ing to public business? The Repub- and that Thurmond may get 2,000, victory, through the far-r chin 





















































































et = lican forces bolster this assault by 000. Those will be votes taken from effect of his recommendations for ), 
Ae By JAY MILLER claiming that there is such a feeling the Democrats. organization of government. y T: 
. of lack of confidence in Mr. Truman’s Another uphappy augury for Mr. Hoover was no great shakes ;{ vote | 
Washington yn the Berlin crisis through his fot capacity to decide important ques Truman is that bets are being made getting and his Democratic opyoney fi didi 
4 'T’HE political polls say it’s all overt eign affairs adviser, John Fostet tions that the group to which he has that the States Rights ticket will get Al Smith, had far more popu 'a; % firin 
Py | hut the shouting. That leaves oni’ Dulles. In fact, the reason for the delegated power on foreign policy more electoral votes than Mr. Tru- peal. Yet Mr. Hoover won by 4 t elec Sovi 
yne question: H Ww badly will Presi wide publicity given to this interest goes on with its work without him man. He would need 266 electoral toral votes to 87 coil 
[ j L1OT) r1OV < : \ il » 1 > s s ‘ tT ‘ ; 
dent Truman be beaten? The presi in the foreign problem has just be Basically, the charge is that M1 votes to succeed himself in the Presi- The only States carried by Smpijp, shou 
dential election returns appear to be Come apparent. Mr. Dewey got a Truman is not sufficiently informed to dency. Already Dewey is sure of tak- were Alabama, Arkansas, G orgi,{im that 
such a foregone conclusion that the favorable response here to his warn deal with present-day questions of ing New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- Louisiana, South Carolina and lissi for 
question has been asked: Would it be ing to any “dictator or trigger-happy diplomacy, especially while he is out Vania, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Cali sippi and Rhode Island, aid ti line 
surprising if the President got n militarists” that the political cam stumping; whereas Governor Dewey fornia, and the New England and States Righters seem to have © claj,fi® mus 
alectors A otes at all? . paign would not divide the U.S He has managed to keep himself com many other states. on all but one of these. und 
, ie. Ciewer AN political power coupled that warning with the com pletely abreast of foreign problems. ‘ sim] 
ouse mav believe that the election is ment that “they must not assume Continuing this accusation to its rs ————& tral 
won it it is not letting up in its te that because a person in a position of conclusion, the G.O.P. critics point out got 
ific This week high importance is going around that under the Constitution, the Pres fun’ 
the noneted ted preaching disunity that we are in fact ident of the United States is respon 7. D 
ae thay 1% ; ; t indone divided.” Regardless of who wins sible for the conduct of foreign rela hun 
 aoaied : able : eenarine the election, he said, the American tions. The Secretary of State is his bout 
a ved eainit cone py people are united against totalitarian agent, but, it is contended, “never ing 
yreig P yns to th ymplete ad aggression before in a major crisis has a Presi sens 
vantage of +.O.P. without violat Newspapers favorable to the Re dent abdicated so completely T 
i his 9 ep foreign affairs Publican cause have taken up this os 
yn a thor lv 1 partisan basis to task on foreign policy with a ven No One Responsible ro 
present a united front to Stalin. And geance. They point out that little has sao 
Pk nen Suk , sae. inv ten * tay } hee S ur this » ane . ; R 
Governor Warren, long known for his been said up to this time about : the Furthermore, it is explained that app’ 
interest in social welfare, answered ignominious position in which a Presi none of the group which is making his 
Democratic charges that a Republi dent of the United States finds him noliey. are direc eS sible » — 
I policy, at irectly responsible to the 
an victory will bring on a depression self today in the midst of one of the people None are elected officers = 
y promisi 1 broad social aid do gravest crises in the nation s history Thus, with the President neglecting _ 
nestic ogram guaranteeing a “rea rhere it is, as neat an exploitation of foreign affairs to beat the bushes for Bers 
sonable floor of economic and social ee handling or lack of han votes, the conduct of vital foreign re pure 
y ing of foreign policy as you could jations is completely removed from =" 
Truman had been getting a  @SK Here is how the Republican’ the people through their elected Edit 
friendly response with i-fash forces are trying to document this representatives. That is the G.O.P on al 
. ) yek Ty ,QY rr. ; % ; : a 
ner cive m1 he n. but attack on Mr. Truman ; charge. This ingenious use of foreign first 
he apparently ft | wide It is no secret that while Mr. Tru affairs as ammunition against Mr. ciden 
ypen to Repub exploitation of man has been barnstorming. officials Truman may, however, be motivated the 
he fa that as left foreign in Washington have been working by a practical desire to get him off Cont 
policy almost entirely to his sub iround the clock trying to formulate his speech-making junket. The Presi- that | 
ordinates American policy toward the Russians dent has been pulling in some votes. a hu! 
Ny. T) . ‘ — j "hs t ‘ ~ rt eee » L. ~ “i Ne 
Ir. Dewey made no secret of the They have kept the President in The last Gallup poll cut down the Edit 
fact that he has maintained constant tormed by messages of what they Dewey lead somewhat stan 
nt t cith th Dari waar Soa a ee: ' oe mm... 1. ce ° . Ss ( 
onta Wit 1e Paris negotiations are doing, but, it is claimed. Mr. Tru The Senate is still in doubt te Ame} 
x im ee publican Senators up for election this went 
5 : year who are in danger of being de lette1 
3 | feated are: Joseph H. Ball of Minne (H 
» ‘¥ . . > ii 
: V Ei G c a sota; John S. Cooper of Kentucky; draw 
b 3 Chapman Revercome of West Vir- Edit: 
: : ginia; Edward V. Robertson of Wy- yours 
: TORONTO WORLD ADVENTURE SERIES i) ov Sek: Sout 
5 to put control of the Senate back into the \ 
= . Democratic hands And that w it he 
= I é ‘ ! at would 
a it ha 
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Gently Smiling aws 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


EMS curious that the Central 
imittee of the Soviet Party 


ter of fact I had thought of doing a 
series on the power and perfidy of the 


Dooney fe didn’ concern itself sooner with the American dollar. 
ar ay firin. of Mr. G. Ryklin, editor of the Editor (shaking his head): You 
114 ele Sovi humorous periodical The Cro- better lay off the power and just stick 
codi Certainly Mr. Ryklin’s case to the perfidy .. . . Look, I’ve got a 
y Smit\ shou have taken precedence over great idea for that. You take an 
Goorgife that {Composer Shostakovitch, since American character, a Mr. Armtwis- 
d \lissicff/ for © © person who can follow party- ter, the typical American capitalist 
1nd thle line. ‘viation in a musical score there you know, big stout chap in a 
clair musi De at least a hundred who can double-breasted suit and horn-rimmed 
unde stand and be influenced by a_ glasses. You could build him up like 
simp © unregimented joke. The Cen- Ernest Bevin. Well, you have the 
—T tral ommittee, however, has finally sort of character who goes round 
got ound to The Crocodile, whose frightening old ladies in wheel-chairs 
func on from now on is to become and pushing cripples out of windows, 

, “fi iting organ of Soviet satire and _ etc., ete. Great sense of humor. Then 
hun designed to “criticize the on his more sinister side he’s the type 
pour ois culture of the West, expos-_ who tries to force rehabilitation on a 

. ing ideological emptiness and non- helpless and unwilling population. 
sensé” See what I mean. 

Th following is a purely specula- Contributor (more boldly): You don’t 
tive amatization of the scene in the think it might be a good idea to keep 
edit. ial office of The Crocodile the ERP out of it? 
mori ing after the purge. The newly Editor: It all depends on how you 
appo nted editor has just called in handle it. You’ve got to use subtlety 
his |-ading contributor for a consul- naturally. For instance, you put 
tatio’. on coming issues. The con- quotes round “rehabilitation.” Don’t 
tribuior is a tense, lean, harassed worry, the readers of Crocodile will 
looking man, in fact a typical hu- got the idea. (He laughs amiably.) 
mor So far he has escaped the well, I seem to be doing most of the 
fpurge but he is being watched and he talking. How about you? You got 
knows it. any bright ideas for our next issue? 
Edit Now how about a light article Contributor (uneasily): Well, | did 
yn amti-racialism in America for our adapt a sort of title-poem but I’m 
first issue? Or maybe one on the in- afraid it won't be quite in line with 
cidence of hookworm and pellagra in QUPr_ new policy. — ; 

Sue Cds Di Editor: Well, let’s see it. 
the Southern States? (The contributor, after a little hes! 
Contributor (dully): Well, if you feel idee oe? ter a little hes. 
that it would be suitable material for aticn, pl oduces the poem and 
a humorous periodical. . — uncaeny while the editor 
Editor: Why, it can’t miss. For in- — ™ es ne? 
stance, I wrote a piece on lynching in Editor (reading aloud): 
America back in April and the public How doth the little Crocodile 
| went crazy over it. Here, I’ve gota Improve its reputation 
letter here By pouring scorn in Soviet stle 
> @) (He rummages through his top On every bourgeois nation. 
| (#8 drawer and brings out a letter.) 7 
i Edit: (reading): “That piece of How cheerfully he seems to y».in 
i yours on ‘Lynching in the American How neatly spreads his claws, 
South’ was a Knockout. I read it to While welcoming contributors in 
~ "the wife and kiddies after supper and With gently smiling jaws. 
v= it had them in stitches. As a matter ; ; 
of fact, our little Grishka had to be {DITOR (after a lengthy silence): 
hospi‘alized shortly after, an emer- Very funny. Very very funny. 
venc. that was taken care of for- About as funny as a cancelled ration 
tunat-ly by provisions of the People’s 00k. 
and \orkers’ Hospitalization Scheme Contributor (anxiously): You under- 
sponsored by our glorious U.S.S.R., stand I didn’t write it. The original 
ete., ote., ete.” was written by the Rev. Charles 
Cont’ butor (with the depressed air Dodgson, a sort of English clergy- 
of a nan who has heard all this be- ™an. 
fore Well, I’ll see what I can do. Editor: You got the original here? 
; Contributor: Right here in my brief- 
- )R Caughing): And the funny = ¢ase, (He produces the original and 
rt of it was I hadn’t intended the editor begins to read. As he reads 
ltas humorous piece at all. So you his frown gradually clears.) 
vie Ra iig Bat eg mogsr a Editor: Why this is wonderful sure: 
How bout a funny piece on “Occupa- Contributor (incredulously): You 
tions Hazards in the American Bak-  ™ean you think it’s funny? 
ed reelain Industry”, or “The Editor: Certainly not. In the first 
Sear Side of the Great American place if it were funny it would have 
3ath oom’? no place in a fighting organ of Soviet 

] contributor makes notes, look- humor. And in the second place it 
Ing re dismal than ever. And after isn’t funny ... No, I mean it illus- 
1 ny ent the editor continues.) trates perfectly the ideological empti- 
Edit Then, what about the Ameri- ness and nonsense of bourgeois cul- 
can llar? There’s a great field for ture. I think maybe we ought to run 
Satir there. the first whole chapter, “Down the 
Con 


- 
> 


sutor (brightening): As a mat- 





Cream and Ruby Roses”, a detailed 
fanvas by the famous French painter 


lowers, Henri Fantin-Latour, 


revealing his delicate use of light. 


Rabbit-Hole”’, in our next issue. 
Contributor (hesitantly): There’s just 
one point. Supposing the Crocodil: 
readers actually like it. I mean, sup 
posing they get a kick out of ideolo- 
gical emptiness? 
Editor: In that case we can always 
go back to light articles on lynching 
in the Southern States. 

(He is now in high good humor and 
he leans forward with his hand cn 


.the contributor’s knee.) 


Editor: Understand, this isn’t for 
print or even for circulation.” But did 
you hear the latest about the Com- 
missar’s wife and how she got a pass 
from the Headquarters Committee to 
go to the top of the fish queue? 

e e 


EUROPEAN LULLABY 


(Suggested by an editorial in S.N.) 


HUSH: my baby, cease your crying. 

‘Some day you'll grow up to be a 
good little D. P. in Canada, 

The land of opportunity. You might 
even reach the dizzy social height 
of an apartment-house janada. 

Grow up fast, my love, and be sure 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


you turn out to be a paragon of 
health and _ sanitation, 

For we’re fairly high up on the list 
of those who are waiting to get on 
the list for exportation. 

Once we arrive at the promised land 
and see that you’re well-established 
in your job, then Daddy and I will 
vanish, 


For new illustrated booklet, write The Bermud: 
opment Board, 372 Bay Street, Toronto, 
restrictions do not affect a Bermuda vacation 


Because if we live together < 
P.’s_ we'll J 
open to the criticism of being clan- 


ourselves 


new-found 

be necessary to strike too 
demonstrative an attitude: 

The government will appropriate for 


le Devel- ) gevERYTHING 
1S BETTER IN 
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envelope, taking for granted your 
gratitude. 

So cease your crying, honey. If you 
turn out to be a good D. P., but not 
too good, maybe you’l] never 

Be sent back to this horrible place. 
My goodness! Baby’s crying harder 
than ever! 












A STAND-OUT FOR YOU, 
THE OPERATOR 


The Remington Typewriter with Keyboard Margin 
Control is designed to do your typing smoothly, 
quietly, efficiently. Exclusive KMC requires only a 
flick of the key to give you instant-set, precision-set 
margins. And the swift, easy Remington action in- 


vites your fingers to flow smoothly over the keyboard. 


A STAND-OUT FOR YOU, 
THE EXECUTIVE 


With a Remington KMC, work is produced with 
new ease and perfection. Your typing staff is more 
contented, turn out letters and reports you can 
be proud to sign. Dollarwise, the purchase of a 
Remington KMC is a sound investment: Remington's 
8 plus values—and only Remington has them all 
set higher standards of typing pertormance at lowest 
net cost. 

Before replacing any of your typewriters, call your nearby 
Remington Rand representative, Ask him to give you a 


Plus Values Proof Test... let the results prove to you 
that the Remington KMC is the typewriter for your office. 
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Parliament Is Endangered 


By Mr. King’s Principle 


y EUGENE FORSEY 


When Prime Minister King an- 
nounced the appointment of a 
B. Pearson to the Cabinet, he 
said that the civil service should 
be regarded as “the stepping- 
stone to the Ministry”. This 
would result in a major change 
of job for the civil servant, tra- 
ditionally an impartial expert 
who advises his minister with- 
out political hias. 

Dr. ucene lorsev, research 
director of the Canadian Con- 
oress ol Labor. argues that this 
new principle enunciated — by 
Mr. King is subversive of par- 
liamentary methods. It would 
reduce parliament to a debating 
chamber. and elevate the expert 


| 


of the civil service to a political 


role. 

AT THE PRESS -onference§ atl 
= which he announced Mr. Pear 
son’s appointment to the Cabinet, 


said 


emphasis,” that 


Mr. King is reported to have 
“with rather special 


the civil service should be reg 
tha VATinj 


yyded 
as “the stepnineostone to 
stry.” If he really said this, it is the 
most extraor: it of his 

titutional 


career. For it asserts a const 


linaryv stateme! 


principle as novel as it is subversive 
of parliamentary government. 

No previous Prime Minister olf 
Canada, no other public man of any 
standing anywhere in the Common- 
wealth, no authority on the 


Constl 





tution, has evel even 
remotely resembli con 
trary, every reputal the 
Cabinet systen with 


rather special e 
Importance of tn 
that Parliament 
to the Ministry 


eractice, even his own, is almost 
: 
I 





equally decisive against Mr. Ki 
statement 
civil servants have been | 

into the Ministry, fewer still into 
the Cabinet. Some, like Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis in 1847, and Sir John 
Anderson in 1938, have resigned from 
the civil service heen elected = te 


) 
Parliament as private members, and 


matter, and even that has been rare. 

In Canada, the classic British prin- 
ciple has been modified by our fed- 
eral system: Parliament and the pro- 
vincial legislatures have been the 
steppingstones to the Ministry. Do- 
minion Prime Ministers have often 
brought into their Cabinets men from 
outside Parliament: at least fifty- 
four of them. But twelve of these 
were provincial Premiers, three pro- 
vincial ex-Premiers, one an ex 
Premier of the  pre-confederation 
province of Canada; three were 
leaders of provincial oppositions, six 
provincial ministers, one a provincial 
ex-minister, two members of provin- 
cial legislatures, seven ex-members of 
the House of Commons. Only three 
civil servants-—-Mr. Humphrey Mit- 
chell, General LaFléche and Mr 
Pearson—-have been brought straight 
into the Cabinet, and of these Mr. 
Mitchell was an ex-member of the 
House. No Canadian Prime Minister 
except Mr. King has ever brought a 
civil servant into the Cabinet at one 
leap, and even Mr. King never did 
it until 1941, and has done it only 
three times in a list of more than 
three score appointments 


‘its Own Path 


Mr. King seeks to bolster his new 
principle by “recalling” to the press 
conference that “he himself followed 
the same path as Mr. Pearson, step- 
ping up from Deputy Minister of 
Labor to the Laurier Cabinet.” But 
his recollection is at fault. Actually 
he followed the same path as Sir 
George Lewis and Sir John Ander- 
son. He ‘stepped up from Deputy 
Minister of Labor” to the House of 
Commons, and from the House of 
Commons to the Laurier Cabinet. He 
resigned as Deputy Minister, Septem- 
ber 21, 1908, to run for the House of 
Commons in the general election. He 
was elected October 26. He served a 
whole session as a private member. 
Not until June 2, 1909, two weeks 
after prorogation, was he sworn of 
the Privy Council and appointed 
Minister of Labor. 

But, it may be argued, granted that 


} 
it is a little odd that it has been so 
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then have been taken into the long hid from the wise and prudent 

Ministry. But that is a very different ind has been revealed to Mr. King 
— => a> am ame oe ae me ce ee ee oe ee eee ee ee ee ee oe oe 
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Change of season. . 


a season. For men who wear 
clothes with distinction . . 
is Biltmore Hats! 


Lord Biltmore 7.50 
Biltmore President 8.50 


THE MASTER HAT 


. change of hat 

and a change to the most lively 
styles and smartest new colors in many 
their 
. the choice 


Biltmore Beaver Blend 
Biltmore Crown Beaver 
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only in the dying moments of his 
twenty-one years as Prime Minister; 
is it any the worse for that? What 
warrant is there for describing it as 
“subversive of parliamentary govern- 
ment”? Is it anything more than a 
very minor innovation, and perhaps 
a salutary one? 


Confounding the Functions 


A minor innovation it most cer- 
tainly is not. For it utterly confounds 
the distinct, and in many ways oppo- 
site, functions of the minister and 
the civil servant. The minister is the 
layman, the civil servant is the ex- 
pert. But parliamentary government 
is essentially government by laymen. 
That is its genius. It vests supreme 
executive power not in experts, 
chosen by competitive examination, 
but in amateurs, chosen usually be- 
cause they have proved their ability 
in Parliament. There is a place for 
the expert, and an increasingly im 
portant place. But it is a subordinate 
place. The minister decides, the civil 
servant advises, and carries out the 
minister’s decisions. In practice, the 
advice is often decisive, and a weak 
minister may be no more than a 
gramophone for his permanent offi- 
cials. But that does not alter the fact 
that power ultimately rests (subject, 
of course, to the Cabinet and Parlia- 
ment) with the minister, not the 
official. 

In the words of Sir George Lewis, 
a 
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“It is not the business of a cabinet 
minister to work his department. It 
is his business to see that it is prop- 
erly worked.” He is the link between 
‘the expert and the public. The expert 
knows his own field. But the more 
he Knows about it, the less he is likely 
to know about anything else, and the 
more likely he is to think that his 
own field is everything. To the cob- 
bler, there’s nothing like leather. One 
essential function of the minister is 
to remind the cobblers that the world 
is not made of leather, still less of 
each particular cobbler’s particular 
kind of leather, and that we are not 
cobblers all. It is part of the mini- 
ster’s business to make the _ public 
understand as much as he can of 
what the experts tell him. But it is 
also his business to tell the experts 
how much the publie will stand. Some 
years ago, a distinguished British 
civil servant said to a British states- 
e- 
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man: “You politicians are reajjy 
quite superfluous. We could run the 
country without you, and do a mu 
better job of it.” “Yes, my dear felloy 
I have no doubt you could. And in gy 
months there would not be enough 
lamp-posts in Whitehall to go rounq 

If the minister is an exper: hip 
self, he probably will not be © le t) 
perform either of his function. age. 
quately. As Bagehot said: “f th, 
function of a parliamentary M niste; 
is to be an outsider to his offi ¢, we 
must not choose one who, by habit 
thought and life, is acclimati oq t 
its ways ... The intrusion fron with. 
out upon an office of an © terior 
head of the office, is not an ey |, by 

. on the contrary, it is essen ja] ty 
the perfection of that office. it is 
left to itself, the office will | com 
technical, self-absorbed,  seli ult. 
plying. It will be likely to ov rlook 
the end in the means; it will fai from 
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Phat mighty Greek orator, you remember, perfected his stvle by practicing 


with a pebble in his mouth. He knew the importance of putting a message across right. 


Letterheads of Superfine Linen Record present your message with dignity and force. 


The superlative quality of this all-new-rag bond has won the recognition 


of executives—for the extra authority it gives to the written word—for the eood 
. CD 


impression it invariably creates. 


Lasting Strength... Superfine Linen Record is the logical 


choice for deeds, insurance policies, drafts, contracts and 


legal forms—all documents which must remain impervious 


to time. 


When ordering from your printer. lithographer or engraver, 


specify Superfine Linen Record—the fine paper which 
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ROLLAND RAG-PAPERS ARE BAC“ 


You can again obtain prompt deliv: 


on these distinguished Rolland rag a 


COMPANY LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, QUE.. 
AND WINNIPEG, MAN. e 


Content). From new rags and select 
pulp. A quality paper for letterhea 
insurance policies, ete. 


rag-content papers: 
SUPERFINE LINEN RECORD (All-Rag). 


EARNSCLIFFE LINEN BOND (High BR 


COLONIAL BOND (Rag-Content). Ad 
tinguished, moderately priced letterheo| 
paper, 


HIGH GRADE PAPER MAKERS SINCE 1882 


MILLS AT: ST. JEROME, QUE. AND AT MONT ROLLAND, Q! E. 
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ess of mind... An exterior 
the fit corrector of such 


»mporary authority, Profes- 
rregor Dawson, makes ex- 
same points. He sums up: 
specialist who is first-class 
to make a poor Minister. 
has the use of the amateur 
been vindicated by long ex- 
the expert Minister 
ed time and again to be a 
ital failure.” 

ing’s new principle is not 
ajor innovation but a most 
jus one. It would be bad for 
service and bad for parlia- 


\dvice 


st important function of the 
vice is to give the minister 
sted expert advice. But if the 
to be regarded as “the step- 
e to the Ministry,” there will 
ievitable tendency for civil 
to give not disinterested ad.- 
the advice the government 
hear. They will concentrate 
nowledge of the subject but 
o make friends and influence 
1 the cabinet. They will have 
nt eye to the political main 


The quality of their work 
ound to suffer. 
\| their security. Time was 


change of government 
holesale dismissals. The civil 


has won its present position 


reat tribulation. But if it is 
‘the steppingstone to the 
it cannot hope to remain 


ched by changes of Ministry. It 


me an adjunct of the party 
A new government will dis- 


ficials appointed by and iden 


ith the opposite party, and 


it to surround itself with new 


whom it can trust. We shall 
to the spoils system, at least 
pper reaches of the service, 
where it can do most harm. 
civil servants are al- 
almost constant attack 
ureaucracy.” “Bureaucracy” 
ie rule of officials. The offi- 
nly defence against such 
is that they are not rulers 
ints; that power resides not 
m but with the Cabinet and 
nt. As long as they remain 


nt, anonymous experts who 


linisters and carry out their 

their defence is sure; 

must accept responsibility 
ything they do; ministers 
end them in Cabinet, in the 
n the platform and in the 
nisters get the credit for the 
successes and must take the 


blame for their mistakes and fail- 
ures. But let it once be understood 
that civil servants are ministers-on- 
the-make and the defence crumbles. 
What civil servant with an eye on 
Cabinet office will let his minister 
take the credit for his successes? 
What minister will want to take the 
blame for the mistakes and failures 
of a rival who may one day supplant 
him? Responsibility will be shifted 
from the minister to the official, and 
with responsibility, power. 

These dangers are the more serious 
because of the enormously increased 
importance of administration in the 
modern state. Bad administration 
now would be infinitely worse than 
bad administration a generation ago, 
because there is so much more of it, 
it covers sO much more ground, and 
it reaches so much farther into every- 
body’s concerns. Never was there a 
time when it was so. urgent to keep 
the line between government and 
civil service, lay minister and expert 
adviser, so absolutely clear, and to 
insist that no one shall cross it except 
for reasons of the most overmaster 
ing necessity. 


Disastrous Effect 


The effect of Mr. King’s new prin 
ciple on Parliament would be no less 
disastrous. Men of first-rate ability 
will not go into active politics unless 
they see a prospect of getting power. 
If Parliament is the steppingstone 
to the Cabinet, then they have such 
a prospect. But if power and respon- 
sibility are to go to ex-civil servants, 
who will bother with active politics? 
If the service is to be “the stepping 
stone to the Ministry,’ why endure 
the slings and arrows of election 
campaigns? Why waste time, energy 
and money? Why run risks? Why not 
go straight into the civil service, with 
a steady job and a steady income and 
pension rights, and work your way 
comfortably into the Cabinet, pre 
senting yourself to the electors only 
when your name and reputation are 
made and you can offer them all the 
advantages of being represented by 
a minister? The quality of the mem 
bership of the House of Commons 
even now leaves a good deal to be 
desired. But if Mr. King’s principle is 
adopted, the future membership will 
be even less impressive, even 
capable of providing the vigilant and 
effective criticism of Government 
which is the prime function of the 
House. We shall have a Parliament 
of fourth-rate hacks just when we 
most need a Parliament of first-rate 
representatives. The individual citi- 
zen will be deprived of the traditional 
bulwark of his liberties just when 
the growth of administrative activity 


less 
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(inevitable and necessary as it is) 
makes that bulwark most essential. 

Moreover, a minister who has spent 
a considerable part of his life in the 
civil service is almost certain to 
feel like the British civil servant al- 
ready quoted: that he and his fellow 
experts could govern the country 
without Parliament and do a much 
better job; that all the real work of 
government is done behind the scenes 
by the officials, and that members 
of Parliament are just a lot of 
clumsy amateurs who get in the way. 
Such a minister will inevitably dis 
regard Parliament as far as he can. 
This, and the deterioration in the 
quality of its membership, flowing 
from the same cause, will make Par- 
liament progressively more impotent 
and contemptible. The officials, and 
the ex-officials in the Cabinet, will 
be confirmed in their power, and in 
their low opinion of the body which 
ought to control and check it. Of 
the noble and venerable structure of 


parliamentary government only an 
empty shell will remain 
Such are the consequences of the 


principle that the civil service should 
be regarded as “the steppingstone to 
the Ministry.” To accept it is to turn 
our backs upon a century of Cana- 
dian, and more than a century-and- 
a-half of British history; to acquiesce 
in a coup d’état, a palace revolution, 
a subtle and silent overturn of our 
whole system of government without 
even a pretence of securing the con- 
sent of the governed. We _ gained 
responsible government in 1848. Are 
we to lose it in 194¢? 
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God's Christmas Gift Grew Up 
To Command Salvation's Army 


By J. L. CHARLESWORTII 


GENERAL EVANGELINE BOOTH OF THE 
SALVATION ARMY—by P. W. Wil 
son—Saunders—$4.25. 

( N Christmas Day, 1865, a girl was 

born at 1 Cambridge Heath, 

Hackney, London. As_ her elder 

brothers and sisters, three of each 

were sitting at breakfast, their fathe1 

‘brought in the new arrival in a bas 

ket lined with straw. ‘Here,” he said, 

“is God’s Christmas gift.” 


The baby was Evangeline Booth, 


who many years later was to become 
the first woman general of the great 
organization founded by her father 
According to the author of this sym 
pathetic biography, Bramwell, the 


eldest 
later years 
wastepaper basket.” 

“Tt’s not true, Bramwell,” she would 
retort, ‘and if it were true, would 
teach you the lesson that you should 
be careful how you throw 


away.” 


brother, used to chaff her in 


és ‘tino life in ) 
Starting Ille ina 


ibout 


os 
thino 
tnings 


When the brother and siste1 


were ranged on opposite sides of the 
great dispute over control of the Sal 
vation Army after the death of the 
founde: Bram 1] Ly well have 





thought cf a reply to this remark, but 
Mr. Wilson is careful to show that no 
matter how strongly 
two may have been on official ques 


tions, there was 


opposed the 


ung personai 





> i 
affection between tl 
By any standard tt those of 
the Salvation Army, the Booth house- 


hold was far from normal. General 
3 + 


William Booth was not t} man to 
devote his life to saving souls and 
neglect the spirit welfare of his 


own familv. The work of the Army 
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pervaded his home as it did every 
other department of his life. Even 
his saintlike wife, Catherine, toward 
the end of her life, confessed to a 
mild regret. “I had always wanted a 
home,” she sighed, ‘‘and it had to be 
an office.” 

It is not surprising that, born and 
brought up in the Salvation Army at 
mosphere, the Booth children should 
have become strong evangelists them 
Their favorite nursery games 
were the acting of plays inspired by 
biblical stories and the holding of re- 
vival meetings with the dolls playing 


selves 


the part of unsaved sinners. What 
is more remarkable is that two of 
them, Bramwell and Evangeline, 


should have inherited the organizing 
and administrative genius of their 
Bramwell, it is true, 
was named successor to his father by 
the latter’s own authority, but Evan 
geline, under a more democratic pro 
cedure, was elected General by the 
High Council. 

The actual beginning of the Salva- 
tion Army under that name_ took 
place in the same year as Evange- 
ine’s birth, but, some sixteen years 
before, her father had made his un 
alterable decision, “God shall have all 
that there is of William Booth.” In 
1865 he was already receiving some 
support from wealthy and religious 
people who believed in his mission, 
and much abuse from others, rich and 
who saw in his methods and 
ideas a menace to their comfort. 

Comfort for himself or his family 
was the last thing of which either the 
first General or his family ever 


famous father. 


por is". 


thought He was a driver, but he 
drove himself as hard as he did 
others. Evangeline, charming, ac- 


complished, could have had a brilliant 
social life had she chosen to desert 
he career to which she was _ born, 
but she has chosen instead a life de- 
voted to others, and in her retire- 
ment, brought about by old age, 
not regret her choice. 

P. W. Wilson, the author, while not 
himself a Salvationist, is an evident 
enthusiast for his subject, and he has 
been given free access to the relevant 


does 


documents on which his study is 
based. The result is a_ fascinating 
story of one cf the great women of 
our time 

The biography has a particular ap 


peal for Canadian readers, as Evange 
ine was sent to Canada as Field Com 
Wilson tells of 
i meeting in Massey Hall, Toronto, 
when Lord Aberdeen, then Governor- 

ral, and Lady Aberdeen found 
carriage blocked by a crowd 
“A young Canadian 


missioner in 1896. Mr. 





to the top of a lamp-post 
e situation. ‘Look, mis 
te this ragged urchin, ‘it’s 
M », and it don’t mat- 


sir, and she says we 


Very Decl] Blade 
By EDWARD EARI 


THE SWORD OF IL GRANDE—by Will 
Creed—McClelland & Stewart— 
$3.25 


w IME people are extremely fond of 


mantic, historical novel 
Everyone has a weakness of some 
sort ¢ ther. But let these escapists 


vithdraw their pink, eager little fin 


ers fro this particular effort else 
their taste be forever vitiated 

The story follows a now fairly 
familiar routing but the author has 
done something different. Fearing 
perhaps that the fickle public might 


+ ] 


be getting slightly jaded with colorful 
spirited ribaldry and loosely 
elegant ladies, the author has slowed 
the plot to a halting gait, cast char 
acterization aside and left no room 
for any idle conjecture as to the end 
ing Heroes are heroes and villains 
Virtue is rewarded; 
A particularly 
1eartening feature of the action 
if it may facetiously be termed that 
is the fact that events are anticipated 
long before anything takes 
It’s that stereotyped 


iction, 


are absolute. 


wickedness scourged. 





} 
iong, 


place 


There’s a hero soldier defending a 
virtuous man and his city. 
uous man has a blackguard son, and 
the story proceeds in unlively fashion 
to deal with many and wearying al- 
tercations 
villain. 


of the 
nemesic 
might just as well be characteristics 
for all the individuality they display. 
rambling prose supplements 
the Italian atmosphere of 1400 A.D. 
It’s different, all right 
It? 


Turgid, 


stand 





between 
There's 


reward. 





WILL CREED 


beautifun, 
girl and a coarse, handsome woman 
streets. 


helped the politician Tallien shape 
France in the chaotic days after the 
fall of Robespierre. The wiritep, 
prose puts a fine edge to the just, 
historical meanings but the theme jt. 
self, stretching out into early Amey. 
ica’s prairies for a New World er}+. 
age tie-up, is a bit over-reachin 


Reaching For A Tie-Up 


HARP OF A THOUSAND STRINGS—by H. L. 

, Davis—McClelland & Stewart—$3.00. 

oe historical novel by the author 
of “Honey in the Horn” runs 

through the period of the French Re- 

volution, involving the legend of a 

glamorous woman called Thérése who 
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By J. FE. PARSONS 


HE STORY OF JOHN HOPE—by.- 


ridgely Torrence — Macmillan — 
$6.00 


SEW us indeed have not been 
ereatly impressed by the recent 
m of twelve syndicated arti- 
report in S.N., Sept. 11) by 
gle, of the Pittsburgh Post- 
wette, entitled “In the Land of Jim 
row’. In order to discover the 
sout the black man’s way of 
ticularly in the Southern 
\ir. Sprigle disguised himself 
ro. He found that the Negro 
as three fundamental dreams: he 
{ right to be a full citizen, 
freedom from fear of being 
intonly, and he wants the 
obtain a good education. 
uch needs should be felt by 
ny section, large or small, of the pop- 
lation of the most democratic nation 
presents a situation that is 
othing short of iniquitous. It is also 
situation Which has on more than 
ne occasion provided welcome fodder 
unfriendly foreign press. It 
, situation, too, which is anything 
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Champion Of The Negro Cause 
nA Poet's Moving Biography 


but new, and it is fervently to be 
hoped that Mr. Sprigle’s appalling 
exposé will stir enough individual 


consciences to bring about some sort 
of amelioration of the woeful plight 
of the Negro in a land which can 
boast that one of the authors of the 
Atlantic Charter was its President. 

The picture is a squalid one, but 
out of its stinking pit of ruthlessness 
and inhumanity to man there has 
arisen more than once in the past a 
champion ofthe oppressed. Without 
any exception (not even Booker T 
Washington) the greatest of these 
was John Hope, who died twelve 
years azo, but whose dreams for the 
improvement of the Negro were real 
ized during his lifetime. 


With a Novel’s Sweep 


“The Story of John Hope” is by 
Ridgely ‘Torrence, whose “Poems” 
won for him in 1941 the Shelley Mem 
orial Prize, a distinction which was 
followed in 1947 by his winning of 
the Fellowship of the Academy of 
American Poets. His poem, “The 
Bird and the Tree’, a protest against 
lynching, has been widely antholog 
ized. In bringing his talents to bear 
on the story of John Hope’s life, Mr. 
Torrence has kept himself wisely in 
the background, but has at the same 
time suggested that he is in deep 
sympathy with his subject. It is a 
biography, but a biography with the 
magnificent sweep of a great novel. 

John Hope lived a truly beautiful 
life, the whole of which was a dedica- 
tion to the American Negro’s pursuit 
of liberty and happiness. His white 
father married a black woman, and 
John himself, with his fair hair, blue 
eyes and blonde skin, would have 
passed muster as a white man himself 
except that he habitually took scrupu 
lous care to proclaim himself proudly 
as a Negro. Although he could have 
made his fortune in journalism, he 
chose first to obtain an education for 
himself and then to devote his life 
to the imparting of education to his 
fellow Negroes. While Booker T 
Washington, his contemporary, was 
training the Negro in the industrial 
arts, John Hope strove to plough a 
hitherto virgin field, the field of lib- 
eral education for the Negro. Wheth 
er he succeeded or not may be meas- 
ured from the long roll of his stu 
dents who in later life became great 
leaders in many different professions. 

Throughout his long life of unre- 
mitting industry, John Hope saw and 
experienced example after example 


of the evils in white-black relation- 
ship. But nothing could drown the 


fire of his great humanism, his ‘“‘cos- 
mopolitan sympathy for all peoples” 
Only when injustice reared its ugly 
head did he ever lose his temper, and 
even then he literally despised him- 
self for his temporary loss of re- 
straint, a quality which he possessed 
to a high degree and which was never 
more obvious than during his year 
overseas in the War of 1914-1918. He 
saw his black countrymen earmarked 
for the most distressing jobs, such as 
exhuming and re-burying the Ameri 
can dead. He saw signs in Y.M.C.A. 
huts reminding soldiers that they 
were to sit by certain stoves if they 
were Negroes, certain others if they 
were white. Yet he was able to say: 

“IT went over a patriot and I return 
ed_a patriot. I know my country’s 
faults, but I love the United States. 
I found my country’s faults in a clear 
er way than I had ever seen them be 
fore while I was in France. I find 
my country’s faults on my return. I 
have the same disposition to live and 
serve my country.” 


A Pa mpas Za ne 


By JOHN PAUL 


THE COLOR OF BLOOD—pby E. Ralph 
Rundell—Ambassador—$3.50. 


LANCO Landerson, son of an Eng 
lish father and Spanish mother 
and orphaned by Indians since 8, 
rides a wild white stallion over the 
Argentine pampas. He is skilled in 
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JOHN HOPE 


throwing the bolas and the Knife and 
has a hot Spanish temper’ which 
never lets him «down as he rides 
out Argentine’s revolutionary period 
1824-1840. Handsome and hard-bitten, 
Blanco has adequate amounts of sen 
sitivity for Mr. Rundell’s purposes 
(the book is subtitled “A Novel of 
Struggle and Passion’), enough feel 
ing anyway to tear away from his 
riding and bolassing and fall for the 
dark and glamorous Petra. Unfo1 
tunately, Petra is already betrothed 
to the evil caudillo’s son, but Blanco, 


steadfast in his love after more bo 
lassing finally wins ber 
As in most expressions cf the his 


torical novel vogue, actual characters 
and facts block in the fiction. The 
historical backgrouna is the bloody 
era when a nation was being ham 
mered out of loosely federated states 
the hard way. At first, as a prisoner- 
soldier, Blanco is on the side of the 


despot de Rosas, but when the bar- 
barous ruler’s regime grows more 
bloody, Blaneo leaves him and be 


comes the mysterious White Gaucho, 
running a one-man Scarlet Pimper- 
nel underground. He rescues citizens 
from de Rosas’ Gestapo 

Aside from the historical fill-in, 
which was new to us, the book’s chief 
asset is the author’s feeling for and 
interpretation of the character of the 
lonely, nomadic Argentine gaucho, 
about the same way Zane Grey in his 
time presented, if he did little else, 
the western U.S. cowboy. Its main 
liability: simply that it is another 
historical novel. 


More Cronin 


By CRAIG HAMILTON 


SHANNON'S WAY—by A. J. Cronin— 
Ryerson—$3.25. 
a” a previous book, “The Green 
Years”, Dr. Cronin introduced 
young Robert Shannon to his readers 
and guided him successfully through 
his early school life and “teen-age” 
mis-adventures. As the book ended, 
Robert was about to enter college to 
follow a medical career leaving tem- 
porarily his love of the moment, 
Alison Keith. In this new novel, 
“Shannon’s Way”, the story of 
Robert’s life is continued and once 
again is told in the first person of Dr. 
Cronin’s works. Several years have 
elapsed since the last time we saw 
Robert, and, he is now employed at 
the experimental pathology branch 
of the University in Winton. He has 
undoubtedly reached manhooe during 
this time and in so doing has evident- 
ly forgotten about Miss Keith. On 
the other hand Grandmother Leckie 
and Lawyer McKellar whose ac- 
quaintance was made previously, re- 
appear in an attempt to shape 
Robert’s life for him. Determination 
and courage to carry out his convic 
tions enables him to thwart them. 


Highlights of the story are the 
tracking down of the influenza _ ba- 


cillus by Shannon, the serious illness 
of Jean Law who replaces Alison 
Keith as Robert's love interest, and 
Shannon’s own nervous breakdown 
which leads to a solution of one of 
his major problems. 

In describing the work in the labo. 
atories, Dr. Cronin has evidently re 
called many of his own experiences 
as a Scottish doctor. His medical 
education at the University of Glas- 
gow was interrupted for two years 
during the First World War while he 
served as surgeon sub-lieutenant in 





the Royal Navy Volunteer Reserve. 
After four years of practice in South 
Wales and a year of study of pul- 
monary disabilities in the coal fields 
for the Ministry of Mines, he moved 
to London and built up a successful 
practice in the West End. In 1930 an 
enforced vacation gave him the op 
portunity to write a novel, “Hatter’s 
Castle,” and he commenced a 
literary career 

His latest novel, although it never 
reaches fever pitch, has successfully 
captured much attention. Enhanced 
by Dr. Cronin’s extensive vocabulary 
it moves along smoothly and at an 
even pace. There is skillful handling 
of the inter-religious courtship of 
Shannon, who is a Catholic, and Jean 
Law, who belongs to the “Brethren” 
at Blair Hill. Some readers may not 
agree with Dr. Cronin’s solution but 


then 









it is usually the way such affairs 
work out. A slightly more incredible » 
treatment is that so much ill-fortune 
could befall one person in such a 
short time. As in “The Green Years” 
Shannon seems to have nothing but 
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bad luck and bitter disappointment 
throughout the whole course of the 
story; then suddenly everything is 
cleared up for him. 

Cronin occupies an unchallenged bey 
place among those novelists Who " ee us 
have acquired very large and ex 8 lag 
tremely devoted followings. His read- a4 as 
ers demand no extensive variation on tes Ht ee 

. a 
the theme; for them more Cronin, ! aT, 
: - “ae 
rathe than better ray different es 
Cronin, is the operative facto1 It is sb ee Be 
. . cn ore. uly y ha, 
not surprising therefore that “Shan- cue 
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and 


go to 


t is against our moral principles 
uur ingrained tendency not to 
war unless absolutely forced to do so. 

When we consider whether the So 
may be calculating an early 
have to appraise their 
and weaknesses and our 
and weaknesses as_ they 
ar to them. Here the most 
we have is that 


viets 


war, we 


valuable indication 
they haven’t made war this year, in 
eakness of our forces in 


confusion in France 


spite of the w 


Germany and the 


n their rear; in spite of the clear 
warning which they had months ago 
in the American preparedness pro 
gram, the formation of Western 


Resolu 
passage of the 
decision to set 
Germany and 
Marshall 
West 


Union and the V 
tion to back it, the 
Marshall Plan and the 
state in Western 
benefit of the 
on the 


andenberg 


ip a 
7ive it the 
Plan, that from now 


tuld become stronge} 


Basic Soviet Plan 


akage of their plans through 


le 
German Com 





munist circles it is plain 

that they hoped to secure broad new 
essions in Germany or drive us 
Berlin without going to war. 

s, I believe, is their basic strategy: 

to gain their ends by exploiting the 
veakness and division of others. But 
we cannot be sure that they won't 
es oO war, especially if they be 
lieve their own propaganda about our 
enticn to attack them when we are 
eady For this, their calculations 
vould be based the following fac 

Is. 

Soviet strengths: Their huge army, 
yormanent state of industrial 
zation, and their ability to 
decisions, plans and prepara 

s complete secrecy, at least 
\ he boundaries of the Soviet 

Mnion, represent their great advan 

iges. A recent visitor to the U.S.S.R., 

making a competent report in the 
September Harper's, says that he saw 

s many uniformed men on the 

streets of Moscow and Leningrad as 

London or Washington during the 


Force is accepted by 
ry observers as the larg 
orld today, with a con 


fine to their 
fingertips... 


FOR EVERYTHING THAT’S GOOD IN A GLOVE 
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siderable number of German-design 
jet fighters replacing the older types, 
and perhaps several hundred four- 
engined bombers copied from the B- 
29. 

Soviet weaknesses: These are, 
balance, more impressive than 
strengths. The tremendous loss of 
able-bodied manpower in the war, put 
at four to seven millions, coupled with 
the maintenance of at least three 
millions under arms today as against 
one million before the war, means 
that Russia simply cannot be making 
full-speed with reconstruction and 
expansion of her industries, and the 
development of atomic weapons. 

Reconstruction poses a stupendous 
problem for Russia. Those who have 
seen the devastated western part of 
the country, once home of half of the 
population and more than half of the 
industry, compare it to devastated 
Germany, and we know something of 
what that is like. Drew Middleton 
was in the Donbas, which before the 
war was the Russian Ruhr, three 
years after the Germans left it and 
he said it looked as though they had 
been gone three days 

A Lithuanian woman, writing from 
Sweden, describes a trip from Kau 
nas to Moscow last winter. All of 
the stations, villages and towns along 
the route were still flat. Not a 
tion had been rebuilt, such peasants 
as there were were living in dugouts, 


on 
the 


Sta 


and the only new buildings she saw 
in the towns were barracks. 
This great stretch of war-ruined 


countryside would lie between the 
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undamaged and expanded Soviet war 
industries in the hinterland and the 
proposed theatre of war in Western 
Europe. Its communications would 
have to be restored before its indus 
tries could be restored; and if, as is 
sometimes suggested, the Soviets are 
putting the emphasis on new indus 
tries in the Urals and Siberia, a far 
greater quantity of rolling’ stock 
would have to be provided to supply 
armies one to two thousand 
miles away. 


Short of Vital Steel 


The best estimates which I can 
secure show that half of the Russian 
locomotives and railway cars were 
in the war, and most of the shops 


might have been to acquire he; 


Vitkovice and _ other 
works. 

With these primary preoccy 
Russia cannot be making gre 
gress in developing such intri: 
fine-quality industries as that 
tronics, which provides the yp 
cal brain for many of the ney 
ments of war. And she mu 
great difficulty carrying thro: 
immense industrial effort n: 
tc develop atomic energy. 

Then there is the factor of 
Kravchenko and many othe; 
reported how disaffected U} 
and Russian divisions surrenc: 
most without resistance at 


engin 


large 


lost 


which built them heavily damaged ginning of the German invasio 
o1 destroyed. though they were defendin 
For all this railway reconstruction, homeland, and how it took 
for industrial reconstruction, not to — stupidity and senseless brut 
speak of the vast new expansion _ steel the soldiers to their lat; 
plans announced by Stalin, for the  nificent effort in what Sta 
replacement of a full half of the trac- careful to call the “Great } 
tors and farm machinery of Western War,” and the “Fatherland W 


not the “War 
We never 


Russia, 
a terrific 


the steel supply must present 
bottleneck. It is generally 


for Communis: 
heard of a single 


reckoned to be only slightly higher of renegade British, American 
today than Britain’s, or just over 15 nadian soldiers fighting on t} 
million tons a year. If tiny Britain side. General Vlassov was ab] 


finds that such a steel production, the 
highest in her history, is holding back 
her industry, then how must vast 
war-damaged Russia be hampered 
with this same steel supply, smaller 
than pre-war? 


ganize 800 battalions of Uk 
Caucasian and Russian desert: 
prisoners in his “Russian 
Liberation.” 

The Germans seem 
decided how safe 


never 
it would be 


In this light, one reason for the this huge force, and delayed 
coup in Czechoslovakia last spring ing it into divisions until the | 
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s .. six days of turmoil—that was election week in Upper Canada! 


Voters formed in long queues to mount the “ 


»;+ declaring aloud for all to hear, 


hustings” (a rough wooden platform) 
“T vote for John Smith.’’ 
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Often groups of hard-fisted 


toughs stood by, armed with cudgels to be used on those who voted the “wrong way.” 


But men who kept true democracy as their objective finally won the right of a 
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of the war. It was only in February 
1945, when the war was lost, that 
they allowed the Vlassov forces to 
nold 2 political convention in Prague 
and declare their nationalist and anti- 
coviet aims. These nationalist aims 
had interfered all along with German 


plans for making the Ukraine a col- 
ony, and the Vlassov men were main- 
iy used dispersed among German 
fore on the Western front. Not 
havi any interest in fighting us, 
they surrendered in droves. ; 
Since the war the Soviet leaders 
nave had three further warnings on 
the morale of their people. Tens of 
thou-inds of Red Army soldiers and 
office:s deserted when they found 


themselves beyond the rigid security 
harricr of the U.S.S.R. This is still 
on; only a year ago the com- 


manier of the Soviet forces in Aus- 
tria ordered that troops being return- 
ed home should only be given four 
hours notice. 

Then there was the necessity to 


force hundreds of thousands of Rus- 
sian and Ukrainian D.P.’s to go back 


hon Finally there is the wave of 
esertion of the most carefully- 
screcned personnel sent abroad with 


Sov diplomatic and trade missions. 

The morale of their people and sol 
must therefore be a very serious 
fact in any Soviet war plans, and 


mu more serious when sending 
them out beyond the Soviet frontiers 
to fight amid living conditions 
whi give the lie to Soviet propa- 
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ganda and have proven such an in- 
ducement to desertion—than mobiliz- 
ing them to defend the homeland. 

Our weaknesses: There are only 
four organized combat divisions of 
British, French and American troops 
in Germany, and about ten more 
fully-equipped divisions behind them 
in France, Belgium, Holland and Brit 
ain. This would be a coalition force 
of five nationalities, without standard 
weapons. The United States could 
supply only a handful of reserve 
divisions at present, and these lie an 
ocean removed from Western Europe 
It would probably take a full year to 
arm, train and equip any sizable 
number of new American, British and 
French divisions. 

The United States is in the midst 
of an election campaign, and presum- 
ably will have a change of adminis 
tration. Her full support for Western 
Union and arms for its forces will not 
be guaranteed until after the new 
Congress meets and goes through the 
committee phase. 


Canada Still Thinking 
Union 


The Western countries, for 
their part, have just barely an- 
nounced a program of unity and still 
have all the practical details to work 
out. France, which must be the con 
tinental man-power reserve and stra- 
tegic base for this coalition, is gripped 
in crisis; and while de Gaulle may 
eventually strengthen the position 
there he will also bring difficulties in 
cooperation. Canada, finally, has 
scarcely begun to think about what 
her share in this defensive alliance 
will entcil. 

Our strengths: The United States 
has adopted selective service and put 
it in operation, and launched an ar 
maments preparedness program. She 
has returned her airpower to Europe 

possibly one of the most influential 
moves in this entire crisis. Her bi- 
partisan foreign policy appears to be 
firmly established. 

Britain has carried through a ccn- 
siderable economic recovery. She has 
stopped demobilizing and is retaining 
conscripts longer in service. She has 
ordered her fighter production dou- 
bled, and has a big development of jet 
engines well under way. She _ is 
standing firm, with no illusions that 
appeasement will buy an easy way 
out. 

Coming to the continental mem- 
bers, their union is at last launched. 
The Marshall Plan is a reality and 
has begun to stimulate their recovery, 
which had already made = strides 
which would surprise many who see 
only the headlines of trouble and 
crisis. Production in France, for ex- 
ample, stands at 117 per cent of 1938, 
in spite of all the political unsettle 
ment and the genuine hardships of 
the workers. And she has had the 
best crop in years. 

Western Germany 
startling improvement since the in 
troduction of the new currency four 
months ago, and during the past year 
steel production and industrial pro- 
duction in general have increased by 
fifty per cent. 


Time With Us, If We Use It 


.. Time, it would seem, is nOw on OUT 
side, if we use it, and we are begin- 
ning to do so. There is danger in 
that, in itself, if the Soviets believe it 
too, and see in an early blow — say 
one of their traditional winter offen 
sives—their last chance of profiting 
from our present unreadiness, and 
perhaps of escaping from their own 
internal problems. If they should be 
tempted to make this decision-—and 
that is the nub of this whole question 
of whether war is imminent their 
decision may hang ultimately on two 
factors. 

(1) Have they the bomb? While 
their spokesmen have blustered about 
it being no longer a secret and no 
longer a monopoly, they have never 
actually claimed that they had it. If 
they believe we are capable of mak 
ing a preventive war, one can see the 
disadvantages of claiming that they 
had the bomb when they did not 

Our scientists insist that we have 
instruments which could detect the 
testing of an atomic bomb anywhere 
around the world. And it is the stat 
ed opinion of many who played a 
leading part in the tremendous mobil- 
ization of resources to produce atomic 
energy in such a short period of years 
in America that it will still be several 
years before the Soviets can achieve 
this. 


has shown a 
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(2) Would the Soviet leaders go to 
war without the bomb? We should 
not be too hasty in giving a definite 
“No” to this, although it is the likely 
answer. Stalin and his associates 
have shown a supreme disregard fo1 
human life. They might reckon that 
nothing would bring their people to- 
gether more quickly or surely in a 
war of national preservation than a 
few atomic bombs dropped on theit 


ruined Russia, as we have done Ger- 
many and Japan. The only real vic- 
tory, surely, is to be won by encourag- 
ing and helping the peoples of the 
U.S.S.R. to overthrow their present 
brutal masters, and with our friend 
ship and guidance start on the road 
towards free government and 
national cooperation. 

I think we should beware of Jump 
ing the Russian people indiscriminate 


inte 


cities. ly together with their Soviet leaders, 
This ought to give us serious who are holding them down with a 
thought. It might be dangerous to vast police and concentration camp 


count almost entirely on this weapon 


for victory. For one thiny their jet 
fighters might make it difficuiit for us 
to lay bombs accurately i» the heart 
of Russia. It is 


system. We should beware of working 
up hatred against the Russian people. 

This question is, I believe, in a dif 
ferent classification from the question 


said thai the A.F. of the “good” and ‘“‘bad’”’ Germans so 
decided after the recon! manoeuvers much debated during the war. Ger- 
in Britain that the B-29’s were obso- man soldiers did not desert in masses 
lete, with our jet fighters overtaking to torm an_ organization to fight 
them with 200 miles an hour to spare against their own government. They 


We might have to wait until we had 
quantities of long-range jet bombers 
with long-range fighter escorts avail- 
able, before we could bomb Russian 
industrial centres effectively. Mean 
while our continental allies would be 


believed quite generally in the mastet 
race theory and their rights as con 
querors when they marched _ into 
other countries. The Soviet soldiers 
looted the countries they occupied, 
like primitive conquerors of old, but 


knocked out and overrun. It is un ‘ 
Pais : “os pei ss a0) they also deserted 
thinkable that in “liberating” them Nj a ht tl , 
; : here mich > have felt more 
we should use :.tomic bombs against swownere might they nave feit more 


like a master race than in 
for example, yet 
ence is 


Rumania, 
American intellig 
said to have estimated that 
80,000 Red Army soldiers and officers 
deserted at one time or another in 
tumania — many being rounded up 
afterwards. I have seen it 


the occupying Ssoviet forces. 

We might also question seriously 
whether dropping atomic bombs on 
Russian cities offers any hope of win- 
ning a real victcry in a war. I have 
not seen anyone claim that we could 
occupy and effectively administer a 


stated 
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that, during the past year up to one- 
quarter of Soviet units ordered to re- 


turn from the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many to the U.S.S.R. have deserted 
and attempted to escape; and that 
these deserters are still filtering 
across to the Western Zones at the 
rate of 50 or more a week 

\ final factor in Soviet war cal 
culations must be the reliability of 
the satellite countries, across which 
their armies must operate. They can 
no longer count on the aid of the 
Yugoslav army, the largest among 
the satellite Can they count on the 
Poles, or the Hungarians, with their 
long anti-Russian tradition and in 
tense nationalism? 

Can they count on the Czechs, 
vhom they have recently ordered 


taken over by their Communist 


this demo 


loeal 


because 


cratic nation seemed to be turning 
back towards the West, with which it 
hts such strong affinities? The flight 
of 20,000 Czechs since last March 
gives a negative answe}1 

The argument seems, on balance, 
to be against an eat ly, calculated wat 
nove by the Soviets. That still leaves 
the possibility of war by jostling, in 
creasing incidents and aggravated 


But with carefully matched 
and restraint, it ought to 
give us time to weld together the pre- 


firmness 


ponderant power for peace of the 
North Atlantic nations. And that is 
quite clearly the policy we are em- 


barked 


upon. 
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Genius of This Maestro Serves 
Both Home Market and Export 


By MAY EBBITT 


oo are 


who go to the United States to 


Canadians of talent 
build a career and Canadians of 
talent who work in Canada to build 
a country. Wilfrid Pelletier is a rare 
individual who has done both 

This stalky, energetic French 
Canadian is today at the age of 52 
a long-established figure in the music 
life of the United States. After 31 


yf conducting at the Metro 
Opera Company in New 
York leading symphonies and 
producing operas in every major 
American city and after discovering 
some of the great singers of the day 
through his well-known Metropoli 
tan Auditions of the Air, Pelletier 
has given as much 
man to the ad- 


id 


years 
politan 


after 


can well feel he 
of himself as any 
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WILFRID PELLETIER 


vancement of his profession. 

If during those years, he has also 
founded a conservatory in Montreal 
that is not only unique on this con- 
tinent but may also be the pioneer 
experiment for a new approach to 
art and artists in Canada, it is not 
because Pelletier was never dis- 
illusioned about his homeland nor 
tempted to leave it behind forever 
for the richer rewards the U.S. con 
tinually offers men of promise 

The story leading up to his present 
position of international commuter 
in the service of music in two coun 
tries begins with his early education 
in Montreal. In his family, music 
was as much a part of home-life as 
food and sleep. At the age of six. 
he was not only an accomplished 
young drum and tympani player in 
the family orchestra, but was re 
cruited into the band of a local tem 
perance society founded by an uncle 
who was a priest. This band later 
under his father’s direction was 
attached to the famed regiment, Les 
Fusiliers de Montreal. 

At seven, the young Pelletier be 
gan piano lessons and went on pre 
cociously to learn the other orches- 
tral instruments. Piano, however, 
remained his major study and he 
took lessons from some of the lead- 
ing teachers in Montreal in those 
years. At 18, his outstanding talent 
was recognized by a province of 
Quebec award to study abroad. 

Pelletier believed European train- 
ing would mean merely the finishing 
touch to an education solidly begun 
at home. When he arrived in Paris 
the following year, he received a 
shock. His Canadian education was 
not merely useless, it was a detri 
ment. He is still bitter when he re- 
members: “I had to unlearn and re- 
learn everything.” 


kend and Beginning 


Although he did return in 1916 to 
become assistant conductor at the 
Montreal Opera Company, he got his 
chance to leave the following year 
when the Met offered him a similar 
position in New York. So far as he 
was concerned that was the end of 
Canada except for occasional family 
visits. It was not until years later 
when Senator Athanasse David, emi 
nent French Canadian patron of the 
arts, convinced him that Canada did 
have possibilities and that it required 
men like Pelletier to develop them, 
that he laid aside bitterness to re 
turn. By that time his career in the 
United States was established. 

He had not only been conducting 
at the Met but had coached such 
great singers as Enrico Caruso, 
Lucrezia Bori and Antonio Scotti 
For ten years he had also led the 
opera company in Ravinia, Illinois, 
during the summer and in San Fran 
cisco in the fall 

It was in 1935, 18 years after he 
had been engaged by the Met, that 
he returned to Montreal to organize 
and conduct the Festival Orchestra. 
This orchestra was to prove of un 
expected value later when the war 
cut off the supply of French films 
to Canada and Pelletier used it to 
establish a fall season of opera in 
Quebec. He also set up a series of 
Saturday afternoon 
children. In 1937 the University of 
Montreal hailed the return of a 
native by granting him a Mus. Doc 

But in 1943 came Pelletier’s most 
Significant contribution to music in 
Canada-—-the founding of the Insti 
tute of Music and Dramatic Art of 
the Province of Quebec. Pelletier 
was appointed director and the first 
conservatory of the Institute opened 


concerts for 


‘and economic 


in the basement of a library in 
Montreal that year. Because artists 
can come from all religious, racial 
backgrounds, merit 
was made the sole requirement for 
entrance. All tuition was free. Since 
complete financing was done by the 
Quebec government, students were 
supposed to be residents of the 
province. But those of exceptional 
ability were accepted from elsewhere 
in the Dominion. Pelletier is proud 
that in his student body are repre- 
sented Canadians of French, British, 
Jewish, Spanish and Italian origin. 

There are two ways to develop and 
keep artists in Canada according to 
Pelletier: (1) to give as good or bet- 
ter training here as can be had else- 
where, and (2) to provide trained 
artists with outlets for their work. 

It was financially impossible as 
well as undesirable according to his 
theory to send students to where the 


best teachers were. But he was 
determined that mediocre teaching 


should not handicap his students as 
it had him. With the opening of the 
school, he became a weekly com- 
muter between his new job in Mont 


real and opera and radio engage- 
ments in the United States. Why 
could ne not have teachers who 


would do likewise? So it was, that 
from Boston, Chicago and New York, 
he brought teachers, many of them 
old European masters, to Montreal. 


At Least Good Teachers 


He also insisted that the solfege 
method be used, a system uncommon 
in America but followed by the great 
conservatories of Paris, Milan and 
Berlin. If all his pupils did not be- 
come great artists, Pelletier wanted 
them at least to be good teachers 

Today after less than five years 
of existence, the Montreal conserva- 
tory has shown some_ remarkable 
results. Its small initial enrolment 
has increased to 450. Seventeen 
pupils are already playing in Mont- 
real’s major symphony orchestra, 
Les Concerts Symphoniques. Some 
have refused offers from the United 
States. Branches of the school are in 
Quebec City and Sherbrooke. 

Pelletier believes there is room in 
Canada for artists to work. He would 
like to see touring orchestras bring 
music to rural areas. Scarcity of con- 
cert halls in small towns, particularly 
in his own province, is the main 
problem. But he feels that in com 
munities too poor to foot the cost, 
the government should help. 

Because of the success of his own 
government-financed school, Pelletier 
strongly favors government sponsor 
ship of the arts. 

Pelletier’s engagement book today 
reads like a tourist folder. While he 
is touring with the Met, he may be 
in Montreal twice within two weeks 
and in Los Angeles, Dallas and New 
York in between. When the opera 
season closes in May he spends a 
month in Montreal for the examina- 
tion period at the school. This year 
he is managing a month’s vacation 
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period at the school. This past sum. 
mer he spent two months in Buengs 
Aires with his wife, Met soprano Rogp 
Bampton, combining a vacation with 
his annual conducting at the summo, 
music season in Brazil. 

In looks, Pelletier is short 9; 
stature with a full face resembling 
that of a healthy child. He uses hig 
hands to brush back his untamed gre, 
hair or to give emphasis to his speech 
that suggests his native French mor 
by intonation than accent. 

Pelletier explains his ability to « 
a great many things at onc 
being able to relax easily. His 
methods of relaxation are pait of 
Metropolitan lore. During the opera 
season, the Pelletiers make the two 
hour trip from New York to the pink 
painted colonial honse on their Con 


necticut farm. There  Pelictie 
ploughs, helps can his own vege 
tables, entertains his granddaugh 


ters, cooks fancy dishes and enjoy; 
his collection of 4,000 penguin models 
made of straw, wood, jade, ete. 

His attitude toward Canada today 
he sums up sentimentally with thy 
words “my heart is here.” 


Livi 
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Pee [here are two important experi- 

1 more ments in penal relorm—at On- 

tario s Brampton Relormatory, 

: which was discussed in a_pre- 

. Hic vious article (S.N., May 22). 

at of and al British Columbia's New 

oper Haven. which is described here. 

€ two Working along different lines. 

pink @ hoth institutions are achieving 

r Cor excellent results. While Bramp- 

Lietic ion can handle 200 inmates, 

1 ‘% New Haven does not intend to 

. ae exceed 30. This writer studied 

node] both institutions seven) months 

alls I Cal h commend ed opera- 

la lions and makes comparisons. 

i 4d 

VOTH the Ontario Reformatory at 

ieee b ympton and the British Colum 


-eformatory at New Haven have 
big strides away from the out 
{ provincial jail system. Each 
own way is trying to rehabili 


tate the juvenile offender. But the 
nethods in each provide some in- 
resting comparisons. Brampton, 


neentrating with thoroughness and 
ficiency on vocational training, will 
e large institution, anticipating 
indiing up to two hundred inmates: 
New Haven, on the other hand, does 
not intend to exceed fifty, having ac- 
ted the British Borstal statement 


that success has proved greater at 
their smaller institutions. 
It is odd how the former purpose 


if a place seems to influence the pat 
tern of the organization when that 

is adapted to a new use. At 
npton, in the late summer of 

while the sound of carpenters’ 

hammers announced the conversion 

ff the former army camp to a refor 

matory, a military influence 

still be felt. There were the uni 

formed guards; the barrack blocks 

serving as dormitories, little 

hanged from their wartime role ex 

the addition of grilles to the 

vindows and serviceable locks on the 

iors: the kitchen and dining rooms 

carrying on but now feeding youthful 

enders instead of soldiers. Even 

the exteriors of the new classrooms 

nd workshops appeared to be still 
barrack blocks. 

The illusion was carried further 
vhen one examined the daily routine 
ind procedure, the marching of the 
inmates to and from meals and work 
shops, the parading for phvsical rec 
reation, the roll calls and the rounds 
Mf duty officers. Yet, upon reflec 
realized that such circum 
born of necessity and 
really inherited with the 
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Emphasis on ‘Training 


scheme at Brampton is some 

new in penal reform and is 

s on the hypothesis that young 
ave turned to crime because of 
uncertainty of steady and re 
Invrative employment due to lack 
trade training. Brampton is 
vocational training school 

a variety of trades, such as 

g, machine shop practice, ra 

lo , are taught to selected young 
en between the ages of 16 and 22 
ive, for various reasons, found 
Ives serving prison sentences 





well equipped with excellent 
vO 10ps and classrooms and a fine 
F ‘tall of competent instructors. 
1] inmates, known as _ students. 
) Imbered just over 150. About 200 


5 t a time will be the maximum 
tion. They spend a_ half-day 
workshops and a_ half-day 
on working parties doing the 
‘ry chores or in the classrooms 
gf up on English and arith 
| (It had soon been found that 
rage educational standard was 
nd that trade training was 
lampered if the student had for 
fn or had never properly learned 
W to work with fractions or to read 
book intelligently.) 
problem of character building 
ted many difficulties at Bramp 
(he school was at first under 
‘atfed with custodial officers and had 
“0 appointments similar to the Brit 
“! Borstal posts of housemaster. All 
Velfare work thus had to be handled 
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Canada Travels Two Roads 
On Way To Penal Reform 


solely by the Superintendent in addi 
tion to his executive duties. 

Whilst each lad was on his hono1 
not to escape, circumstances prevent 
ed any wide adoption of the honor 
scheme. As a consequence, discipline 
and the daily routine had to be some 
what austere. The students proceed 
ed everywhere en masse under a 
guard or guards; they were locked 
in their lounge during leisure hours 
and the sports field was patrolled dur 
ing periods of physical recreation 

All this and the large number in 
volved greatly restricted indi 
vidual study of the lads, except in the 
workshops. The fixed or determinate 
sentences hampered the system 
the majority looked upon their period 
of detention as “just doing time.” 
Where an indeterminate sentence had 


close 


is 


been added to a determinate one, a 
lad’s release depended more on his 
good conduct than any conclusive 


proof that his character had been re 
formed. 

Leisure time found the students in 
the library and reading room or in 
the adjacent lounge, playing 
checkers or cards— bridge and euchre 
were the two more popular games 
Visits from relatives and friends took 
place in the reception hall and were 
supervised by a uniformed officer. 
The students received no cash but a 
tobacco ration was issued every fifth 
day 

Relations between the staff ana the 
lads were good. One felt that the 
majority of the officers were keen 
on their work and intent upon doing 
more than just a job, but unfortun 
ately the system and the nature of 
their duties provided little scope for 
extra voluntary work by them 


chess, 


Contrast 


Brampton has continued growing 
and settling down during the past 
few months and several changes and 
modifications have been introduced. 
However, there is a striking contrast 
between its system and that of New 
Haven. 

Set in well landscaped grounds, 
New Haven, in the spring of 1948, 
presented a different picture. For 
merly a private estate, the architec 
ture of the newer buildings, dormi 
tories, classrooms, etc., has been 
harmonized with that of the old resi- 
dence, now housing the administra- 
tion offices, hospital, kitchen and 
dining room. With no locks, bars or 
grilles and with all the staff wearing 
civilian clothes, New Haven appears 
to the casual observer to be a private 
boarding school 

Based on the British Borstal system 

and incorporating its latest develop- 
ments, the scheme at New Haven 
embraces these points as the rudi 
ments for the rehabilitation of youth- 
ful offenders: that the lads be seg 
regated from adult criminals; that 
and boredom be prevented 
as much as possible during the period 
of training; that all effort be made 
to stabilize each lad’s character by 
developing self-discipline, by encour 
aging interest in community affairs, 
by discouraging selfishness and self- 
nterest and by building- up a better 
educational background. The second 
and third hand in hand 
vocational, educational and physical 
training all fitting into a_ pattern 
based on incentive and team spirit in 
which a lad in earning privileges, 
also assumes more responsibilities. 
' The honor system is used in its 
widest scope. There are no purely 
custodial members on the staff; lads 
may walk in the grounds within pre 
scribed bounds or proceed with per- 
mission from the House Supervisors, 
to the gymnasium, library or any of 
the reereational rooms during leisure 
hours. Orders, instructions and sig 
nals are reduced to a minimum —it is 
each lad’s own responsibility to be 
punctual at work and classes to 
whith he proceeds without 
Visits by relatives and friends are 
unsupervised and take place in the 
comfortable Common Room. 

Vocational training is carried out 
in modern workshops with specialist 
instructors. No lad commences trade 
training until approximately one 


idleness 


points go 


escort 
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month after his arrival. In that time, 
while he is settling down, his case 
history is carefully studied, his atti- 
tude, work and behavior closely ob- 
served, and he is given education and 
aptitude tests. His own inclination 
and his former employment are also 
considered before he is “promoted” 
to training. 


Teach by Example 


The staff work as a team and be- 
lieve in the maxim that they teach 
as much by example as by any other 


means. One of the most important 
posts is that of the Housemaster, 
who, with his House Supervisors, 


superintends the organization of his 
house, closely follows the progress 
made by each lad, discusses his in 
dividual shortcomings and problems 
with him and interviews his parents 
during visits 
Evenings at New 
ed to educational 
training and to hobbies. 
tional 


tion’s 


Haven are devot 
studies, physical 
The educa 
program includes the Institu 
refresher courses in English 
and mathematics and also correspon 
dence courses selected by the lads 
and approved by the Housemaste1 
conducted by the provincial Depart 
ment of Education 

Hobbies are encouraged and hobby 


clubs such as the “Leather Club,” 
have been formed. The lads elect 
their own president and secretary 


Each mem- 


and form their own rules 
e—_—_— ——_—— 



































































ber makes two of every project, one 


for himself and one for the club, 
which is sold through the staff to 
provide materials for further pro 
jects. Special classes are given in 


art and in first aid and from time to 
time talks are given by interested 
citizens including members of the 
faculty of U.B.C. Full use is made 
of the U.B.C. and other film libraries. 

Unlike Brampton, the lads receive a 
small weekly with which they 
may purchase candy 
from the house canteen. Good work 
earns them periodical 

Each lad is the 
ly reports submitted by 
and supervisors; he is 


Wage 
tobacco and 
increments 

subject of bimonth 
Instructors 


acquainted 


with his progress personally by the 


Directo every two weeks 
Competitive rivalry, established be 
tween the two lormitories (the 
“Chiefs” and the ‘“Mohawks’’), is ca 
ried from the monthly competitions 
for tidiness and cleanliness to the 


gym and playing field 


ire well taken care of with game 
rooms containing ping pong, billiards 
darts ind other yvastimes, a small 
library, and a writing ind d 
room kept well s Ipphed 
Zines donated by local citizens 

New Haven is still contendir ith 
determinate sentences, but an Act has 


now been passed and is awaiting the 


Royal Assent which will introduce a 
fully indeterminate 


sentence ‘not 


more than two years less a day and 


not less than three months) togethet 





with provisions or a well organized 
“after-care”’ scheme wherein lads will 
be released to the supervision of pri 
vate individuals whose aim it will be 
to assist the lads in making good 
upon their re-entry into the commun- 
ity. While the details of this scheme 
have not yet been announced, it may 
be assumed that the lad’s own efforts 


it New Haven will be the deciding 
factor in granting him release; thus 
his length of time under sentence 


will then be purely for retraining and 
will have no punitive connotation. 


Neither Brampton nor New Haven 
make any claim to being the answer 
to juvenile delinquency Each with 


its own methods is attempting juven 
ile rehabilitation, but units are 
; 
i 


those who 


both 


limited to only 


iccepting 





have satisfactorily passed psychiatric 
screening and who have a minimum 
I.Q. rating of ‘dull normal”. Neithe 
IS equipped to handle morons pet 
verts or; psychopathic cases How 
ever, in both itions healthy, ac 
tive regimes, with more trust and 
treedon together With comfortable, 
airy dormitorie good, well prepared 
food, i 1 varied ecreational facili 
es replacing the idle, confined pris 
r fe vitl ts ells forbidding 
vails and armed guards are having 
their effect. It is my personal opin 


7 P 
on that in this New Haven has sur- 


t 
ilthough it will be 


some vears before iny 


passed Brampton, 
iccurate as 
sessment of the 


success of either 


place can be made 
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© Is Conquest Of Disorder 
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the Dutch nation during the Second 
World War, the first two days were 
given entirely to the presentation of 
the main topics of study. Then the 
delegates set themselves to many 
days of solid work, being divided in 
many sections and commissions. The 
discussions were quite frank and 
thorough, as the famed theologian, 


Prof. Kar] Barth, succinctly noted: 
“T like solid work, and here there 
has been work.” 


and Work of Women in the Church; 
the Christian Approach to the Jews; 
the Training of Laymen in _ the 
Church; Christian Reconstruction and 
Inter-church Work. 

The work of each section and com- 
mission had been prepared by inter- 
denominational groups set up = in 
many countries, whose findings were 
scent to each delegate, so that each 
came to the assembly well prepared 
for his or her work. 

To review, even briefly, the final 
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forthcoming months; it is to be hoped 
that much of this work will reach 
also the daily or weekly press. 
Some excerpts will make the mes. 
sage of Amsterdam plain: “God . : 
has brought us here togethe; at 
Amsterdam. We are divided from ono 
ancther not only in matters of { ith, 
order and tradition, but also by pride 
of nation, class or race. But C!| ris’ 
has made us His own, and He js not 
civided. Here at Amsterdam ,, 
have committed ourselves afres to 
Him, and have covenanted with One 
another in constituting this Vy rl 
Council of Churches. We intend to stq, 
together (Ital. mine) ... We have to 
accept God’s judgment upon us fo, 
cur share in the world’s guilt, ( ten 
Wwe have tried to serve God and Mam. 
mon, put other loyalties before joy 
alty to Christ, confused the G pel 
with our own economic or nation, or 
racial interests, and feared war | re 
than we have hated it. As we 
talked with each other here, we ive 
begun to understand how our <ep. 
aration has prevented us from reveiy. 
ing correction from one anothe: jy 
Christ. And because we lacked ri 
correction, the world has often heard 


sees 


~* church, nor does it aim at uniformity Hammering Out a Program reports would in itself require an ar- 
ah Was apparent at the conlerence of church organization. However, it ticle far tco long, and a considera- 
iiscll, generally harmonious will strengthen the inter-church co Each section and commission pre- tion of the “message” of Amsterdam 
thouch it was. Delegates of 143 yperation, while carrving on theoloe yared reports, which were presented will be more. profitable. Certainly 
ying I ; : 
3 churches officially joined their ical discussions between the consti: to plenary sessions. There they were this much needs to be said: the vari- 
4 efforts, in) humility and sin- tuting churches. When one considers hammered out; some went threugh ous reports record the agreement 
ceritv. to help brine a creates that official leaders of the Quakers, feur drafts before being finally ac- reached by the delegates, put they do 
ie cain of Christianity. i. & Greek Orthodox, Methodists, Angli cepted by the delegates! The subjects not represent final conclusions. Obvi- 
nee le Id li 3 ith | | cans, Salvation Army ete. took part of the secticns were designated thus: cusly a two weeks’ period was too 
at ay “Ths. ees aes sap in the assembly, one may well rejoice the Universal Church in God's de- short for such a task, but they offer 
reality. Vhis ee » . rig at this first concrete step taken by sign; God's Design and the Church's — the constituting churches a wealth of 
minister of Montreal's Bethanie the churches towards more efficient Witness; the Church and the Disorder directions which will require, how- 
+ United Church, was an ob- common action. of Society; the Church and the Inter- ever, to be translated, often, into a 
server of the historical meeting, After the opening of worship in the national Order. The subjects of the far simpler language before they can 
‘ Nieuwe Kerk, where one cculd see the committees in turn were: Constitu- be fully grasped by the majority of 
‘ | AS the first assembly of the two old chandeliers lent by the Jew- tion, Rules and Regulations; Policies; laymen. 
o World Council of Churches, ish synagogue in thankfulness for the Program and Administration: the This will be the hard task of all 
+ which ended recently in Amsterdam, help rendered them by Christians and Concerns of the Churches; the Life church papers’ editors during the 
been worthwhile? What prospect e 
does this conference offer of ad 
i vancement towards better inter-de 
nominational understandi church 
" union, and brotherlv love? The mag: 
nitude of the questions asked evervy- 
where by thoughtful and_= sincere 
people, within and without the o 
ganized churches nakes us realize 7 nada 
how much is expected of this Chris 2 4 (" ; ( y { ( (l ( ( 
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old, found during University ol 
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us 
yords ol 


- whether 


es -may 
undergo a greater disintegrat- 


“joint 


not the Word of God but 


men. 

oming together to form a 
ouncil will be vain unless 
is and Christian congrega- 


‘rywhere commit themselves 
ord of the Church in a new 
seek together, wnere they 


be His witnesses and serv- 
mg their neighbors. We 
learn afresh together to 
idly in Christ’s name, both to 
power and to the people, 
e terror, cruelty and race 
ation, to stand by the out- 


prisoner and the refugee. We 
nake of the Church in every 
voice for those who have no 
da home where every man 
it home. We have to learn 
ygether what is the duty of 
stian man or woman in indus- 
griculture, in politics, in the 
mms and in the home. 
not in man’s power to ban- 
nd death from the earth 
within the power of God. 
given us at Easter the cer- 
it His purpose will be accom- 
But, by our acts of obedience 
h we can, on earth, set uv 
lich point to the coming vic 


\ 
ny, perhaps, the above words 
nd merely like more words, 
ther church pronouncement! 


e churches’ leaders taithful- 
id courage in making the 
nessage, and the reports, 


to all members will depend 
Amsterdam will 
inother chureh gathering, o7 
x point in the life of Christen- 
yon the willingness of all lay- 
diligently study both reports 
message, and then tc act ac 
y, will depend whether Chris- 

now obviously a minority 

non-Christian world in ail 


receive a new life, 


be 


than 


cess has been the case 
des. 
of Conflicts 

remarks are still needed. 


no doubt that the first davs 


terdam revealed a_ terrific 
ff econflicts witnin the 
America vs. Europe, par- 


reforms Des, 
colonial 


etc. 


f far-reaching 
of the status-quo, 
s. the other 
im locked exactly 
Yet, though no one refraine:| 
essing himself, no one lef? 
ibly. Why? The reason may 
in the daily morning wor 
ices. There we weve led by a 
an American Methodist, a 
in Lutheran, an ustralian 
itionalist, a French-speaking 


races, 


like Lake 


{ native from Madagascar, 
entative of the Society of 
ete. We were invited to 


services of Holy Communion, 
en to all delegates, some re- 
to some denominations. For 
ice each participant had the 
of both liturgy and sermon 
the three official! lancuages. 
ily there dawned upon us 
zation that we all worship- 
ntended to serve the same 
t even though our forms of 


r 


me Piet : . 
Mesto Vinei, baritone, and Greta 


harpsichordist, will present 
program of 17th century 
songs and arias in the Royal 


‘Uservatory Elall on October 12. 


worship were often far apart each 
contained some essential aspect of 
the Christian truth. As Prof. Barth 
put it: “Here we are not called to 
make a new Credo. Luckily! We have 


to understand the others’ Credos, 
which, in another language, try to 


speak of Jesus Christ, and we need to 
make understood how we try to speak 
of Jesus Christ. It 
for our humility.” 

Both through the joint worship, 
and the various discussions, delegates 
have learned that Christian truth 
and the true Church are far greate: 
than their own grasp or apprehension 
of them. A new respect for each 
other's convictions grew ub, which 
has helped to deepen the desire 
a real understanding. 

The composition -of the 
delegations, was another 


is very good. 


fot 


Various 
cause 


the North American delegates includ 
ed some of the most outstanding 


lay 








for 
further enlightenment. On the whole 
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men, who took a full share in the dis- 
cussions, while their theological con- 
tributicn was less important than 
that of the European delegates. 


luropean Theologians 


The contribution of European theo- 
logians—Prof. K. Barth especially 


Was outstanding, though often too 
tied up to human tradition and ab- 
stract discussicns. Then, from Asia 


the living witness of the “younger” 
churches, courageously opening new 


trails, facing more boldly the reality 
than many of the “older’ churches, 
was a revelation to many. The wit- 
ness of the many “united” churches, 


generally finding their calling in the 
strong ccmpulsion of hard 
facts, then setting themselves to clar- 
ify their doctrinal divergences in the 
light of this compulsion, was another 

vealing f 


some 


actor ot Amsterdam, 

















which will have far reaching conse- 
quences. The path to unity, or greater 
common witness, is less through 
joint theological conversations, im 
portant though they be, than through 
joint obedience and witnessing to 
Christ. 

Obviously a two-week conference 
could not solve all the disunity of non 
f{oman Christendom, nor change 
overnight the world's atmosphere 
Yet the fact remains that at Amste) 
cam more than 70 per cent of Protes 


tantism, and all Orthodox churche 
with the exception of the Russian 
Church, faced courageously the hard 


reality of our modern worid. The con 
stituting churches have, 
joined their efforts, both with humil 
ity and sincerity, to become more ful 
ly Christian churches. But Amste. 


officially, 


dam 1948 will not bring about a real 
Christian renewal unless all church 
leaders and laymen are wiiling to 


learn new truths — unlearn many un 
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truths or partial truths nd boldly 
seek new paths under ‘70d’s_ guid- 
ance. 
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TRAVEL SERIES 
oe travellers and adven 
‘ ture lovers are assured of thei 
annual trip around the world when 
the Toronto World Adventure Series 
opens its new travelogue season. 
Starting on Friday, October 15, five 
internationally famous travel-lectu 
ers will be brought, in person, to 
Eaton Auditorium to show and ex 
plain their color films. The series 


opens with John Jay, ski expert, tak- 


ing glacier tri 

of the Alps, visit 
land and Sestriere 
some of the highli 
Winter Olympics, 
Seott winning hei 
ell ineluded in 
Roof of Europe 
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tricity do the work—well! 
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i By J. N. PEARRIS 
a? 
< ; Montreal Ah, an equation, I see ' 
of : + ‘ r “TO } 1 toh 1 y 1] len har 
: ee Cx RSE ll help you with Natch l in lo all Lneé otnel 
sae 1 } ” , z riff 
me your algebra Kendall told his stult, 
. + ‘ 7 ' ? - + ‘ 9} 
pte sister-in-law. feeling full of human Really Kendall said with a faint 
; ea WNnoe rite MAT ry, +? 2 & "7 
kindness. It isn’t every day that a superiority Now lets see. v2 ( 
thirteen-year-old lets vou demon equals 8x - 14.5. It isn’t a quadratic. 
% y } Y ) 199? 
a strate vour intellectual superiority, ‘What's a quadrati 
Oe after all It’s a, well, it's a different type of 
3 Louise brought her algebra book to equation 
the armchail1 ind pointed to a “OU Let's stick to this type 
problem Kendall could feel a faint irritation 
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glowing within him. 

“Now let’s see. I believe we multi- 
ply 5a by 14.5 and 8x by 7. That’s 
known as cross-multiplication.” 

“I don’t care what it’s Known as. 
It's not the way to do this problem.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Cause I saw the teacher do it on 
the board, but I didn’t quite catch how 
he did it.” 

You were probably 
not paying attention.” 

‘Well, maybe I was, but that’s still 
not how you do it. He sort of twizzled 


talking and 


them around from one side to the 
other, and the answer is 25. I’ve 
looked it up.” 

“Very well, you don’t need my 
help.’ 


“Oh, sure I do. I’ve got to show how 
it’s done.” 

“Right. We'll check your answer. 
Five times twenty-five is a hundred 
and twenty-five minus seven is one 
eighteen. Eight twenty-fives is two 
hundred minus fourteen point five is 
a hundred and eighty-six point five, I 
mean five point five. So it don’t add 


up. Your answer's wrong.” 
‘Oh, no, it isn’t. Just you look in 
the back and _ you'll see. There, 


smarty-pants, you thought you knew 
something, didn’t you?” 

“My dear girl, it isn’t often I 
quarrel with the Rev. Mr. Hall and 
the Rev. Mr. Knight—I believe they 
were both parsons—but on this occa- 
sion they’re wrong.” 

“Who are they?” 
know at once. 

“Louise, dear,’ Kendall said, “if 
you'll look on the front of your book, 
you'll see that they wrote it.” 

“No they didn't, see, it says some- 
body called Hart wrote it.” 

“Aha, that explains it then,’ Ken- 
dall said profoundly. “At any rate 
you can take it from me that the book 
is wrong. And now I recall how you 
do these things. Put the seven over 
to the other side, make it plus, do the 
same with the other figure, I mean 
with the eight x», only make it minus. 
See, there’s your answer, two point 
five.” 

“No, no, no,” Louise shrieked. “It’s 
twenty-five, it's twenty-five. Ill get 
in trouble at school if I get any other 
answer, so I won’t listen to you any 
more.” 

This made Kendall envisage a sort 


Louise wanted to 


of Miss Squiers of Dothegirls Hall, 
brutally maltreating unbelievers in 
the erring text-book. He tried to 


argue, but Louise slammed out of the 
room. 

She came back at bedtime, just to 
how Kendall had worked it, she 
said, on the off chance of proving the 
teacher wrong next day. Patiently, 
Kendall explained it again. 

On the following evening, he 
quired politely about the results. 

“Oh, you were wrong,” Louise said 
airily. “It was twenty-five. See, the 
girl I got that book from cut out two 
decimal points in front of the five x 
and the eight 

“In other words I was right,’ Ken- 
dall snapped. “You simply gave me 
the wrong problem.” 

“Well anyways you were all wrong 
about the cross-multiplication. I told 
the teacher about it, and gee! did the 
kids ever laugh!” 


see 


en- 


e 


Mrs. Campbell!” Mrs. Bent- 
said. “That of hers, 
Claude, he won't fight. He comes in 
crying, and all bruised. Of course she 
mothers him much, She knows 
how furious it makes the father to 
think his boy won’t stand up for 
himself. He lectures the boy, and he 


gets simply frantic!” 


“Pp OR 


ley hoy 


too 


“How old is the boy ” Mrs. Gar 
diner asked 

“Four. Then there’s Mrs. Hodnet. 
Her boy Francis is the complete 
bully. A regular little sadist! He hits 
smaller children, he tried to stamp 
on their cat’s tail, and he told the 
little girls that there’s an old hag 


over in the field who sucks children’s 
blood. I told her tae child should 
hands of a psychiatrist.” 

“A lot of children do those things,” 
(;ardine) 


be 
the 


3 
ViTs 


interposed meekly. 


“And then there’s Mrs. Liggett! 
Her little girl has to have bands on 


her teeth, and glasses! The child can 
nothing but stand and giggle. I 
‘How do Muriel,’ and 
just giggled. Painfully shy, and 
unable herself. She 
ought to be in a special school. I told 
Mrs. Liggett that the child will have 
to meet a lot more strangers before 
she’s done, believe me, and the sooner 


do 
Sald 
she 


quite 


you do, 


to adjust 
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she learns how, the better.” 

“T was always shy as a child,” Mrs. 
Gardiner said. 

“Yes, quite,” Mrs. Bentley went on. 
“And what has it cost you? To go 
through adolescence suffering from 
shyness! Have you ever wondered 
how much maladjustment you suffer 
from right now as a result? Notice, 
too, how bold your children are—is 


that not perhaps a form of com 
pensation?” 

She gathered up her gloves and 
handbag. 

“IT must go now,” she said. “It’s 


been so nice. But as I said, there are 
more problem children today, blame 
it on the war if you will, but as I 
said to Ralph, I always think of 
problem parents when people talk 
about problem children, and if only 
they would learn to combine com 
mon sense with a thorough study of 
modern child rearing and psychology, 


there would be virtually no mal 
adjusted children. From the day they 
left the hospital, mine. have’ been 
adjusted simply by maintaining a 


happy atmosphere. 
Claude, Mother 
home. Claude!” 
Claude was found hiding under the 
second best bed, and was duly dusted 
off and escorted to the door. 
“Thumbs! Thumbs!” Mrs. Bentley 
said brightly as she steered him into 
the passage. “He still likes a bit of 


Come along now, 
must be. getting 


thumb even at seven, I don’t think 
it does to be drastic about these 
things, break them gradually with- 
out upsetting the child. Thumbs, 


Claudie!” 

As Mrs. Gardiner was shutting the 
door, she saw Claude craftily remove 
his thumb from his mouth, and then, 
with a convulsive movement sink his 
teeth into Mrs. Bentley's wrist 

. 


TOT long ago we were sitting 

quietly in our office when a wo 
man rang up to ask who said, “Laugh 
and the world laughs with you; weep 
and you weep alone.” 

Through obstinacy or vanity, we 
struggle for five minutes before turn 
ing to Bartlett for the answer. Could 
it be James Whitcomb Riley? Yes, we 
decide, it could. It also sounds like 
Edgar A. Guest. It scans a bit too 
well for Julia Moore, the Sweet 
Singer of Michigan, but the thought 
is just as profound. 

Curse the quotation! we mutter. In 
the first place, it ain’t so. Did Mar- 
guerite Gautier weep alone? Not like- 
ly. Nor Juliet, nor that poor lady 
in East Lynne who was governess to 
her own children, nor John’s Other 


a 
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Wife, or was it John’s Real Wig. 
The weepie and the soap opera a), 
built on the principle, “Weep hay; 
enough, and the world will weep wit, 
you; then you can laugh quiet), 
alone, over the net profits.” ; 

Yielding, at last, we reach for Bap 
lett, and find that our old 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox gets the 
credit, though a second work 
erence advances the claim of 


frieng 
Maly 
if ref 


Some 
Colonel to have originated it. 
Incidentally we discover a my 
better quotation from Mrs. Wilcoy. 
“You cannot charm or interest 
please, by harping on that ming, 


chord, disease,” which is good enoug} 
for Ogden Nash. 

Just then the phone rings agai 
Another woman to inquire wh 
wrote, “Laugh and the world 
with you; weep and you weep “lone 

“Ella Wheeler Wilcox,” we tell] he 
offhanded like, which great in 
presses the woman with our pri 
learning. 

Say, what is this anyway? Twi 
in one morning! Something 
than errant chance must lie 
this sudden epidemic of interest j 
the works of E. W. Wilcox. We ca 
the first lady back, to give | 
answer, and we get the answer to oy 
question. 

Certainly, you guessed it 
shot. Some comic is giving away 
washing machine and a case of 
Sudzies on a radio quiz program, and 
the ladies want to have the a: 
right by them in case he phon 
Wistfully we hope he will « 


1Uughs 


roun 


more 
ehit 





now that we are armed with th 
necessary information, but naturallj 
that is the last we hear of it 
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Alter 100 Years, 
Still Baffles The 


By P. O'D. 


London, 

EW countries in the world have 
F so much weather as this one 
so many kinds, that is, differing so 
widely, unexpectedly, and suddenly 
from one another. It is almost as 
though, instead of regular seasons 
like well-behaved climates, this coun- 
try had its various kinds of weather 
all thrown together into some vast 
mixing machine in the heavens, and 
then spilled out over the land with 
superb disdain of mere likelihood or 
suitability. 

Perhaps it is because the British 
weather is so unpredictable that 
peopie try so earnestly and patiently 
to predict it. Nowhere else do people 
talk so much about the weather, o1 
spend so much time reading weather 
reports and forecasts. Nowhere do 
people devote more careful attention 
to measuring and recording the 
weather, especially the rainfall. 

Nearly everyone I know has a rain- 
gauge in the garden. They are always 
very fussy about the exact siting of 
it, so that nothing will deflect the 
rain that is to be measured. But the 
odd thing about it is that hardly ever 
do any two rain-gauges, even in ad- 
joining back-yards, give the same re- 
suit. Hence arise many acrid and 
profitless arguments. No man will 
ever admit that his rain-gauge can 
possibly be wrong, let the drops fall 
how they will. Many a friendship has 
been drowned in the things. 

It may be that this general pas 
sion for weather reports and statis- 
tics is a fairly modern one, but the 
first beginning of a meteorological 
service was made just over 100 years 
ago. On August 30, 1848, twenty-nine 
cities and towns telegraphed to Lon 
don a report of their weather. It 
was a fair and propitious beginning, 
for in 28 of them the air was balmy 
and the sun was shining. The 29th 
was Manchester, where it was rain- 
ing. But then, so far as one can 
make out, it is nearly always rain- 
ing in Manchester. 

This was the modest beginning of 
the first public weather service, 
though the claim is made for a Ger- 
man scientist that he kept a weather 
map, based on such reports from 
different areas, as long ago as 1820. 
Now. of course, meteorology has be- 
come an extensive, elaborate, but 
still far from exact science. 

Judging by the forecasts in this 
Country, at any rate, we don’t seem 
to know so very much more about it 
than our ancestors, who based their 
Casual predictions on the winds, the 
clouds, and the way their rheuma 
usm was behaving. They were often 
wrong, but so are the weather- 
prophets. Even a scientific guess is 
Still a guess. 


Bullying Tactics 


Ficquently during my periodic 
effoits to give up smoking have I 
been advised to try drinking water, 
to munch an apple, or eat a couple 
of chocolate creams, when the desire 
for 4 cigarette became more than 
mere will-power could cope with. I 
Cannot say that I found the advice 
very helpful. I never seemed to have 
a glass of water, or an apple, or a 
box of candy at hand at the right 
time. And nearly always within easy 
Teach there was a cigarette. Usually 

Conquered my desire for it by 
Smoking it, 

Just the same, there may be some 
thing in the chocolate cream idea. I 
ave myself more than once earnest- 
Y recommended it to other smokers 
IN the throes of reform. And now 
the Candy-manufacturers of this 
‘ountry are recommending it to the 
Ministry of Food. Give the people 
More sweets, says the Federation of 
“holesale Confectioners, and they 
Won't want so much tobacco, and 
the nation will be able to hoard up a 
lew more dollars. 

Even if the prescription were a 
Sound one, the great difficulty would 
€ to get enough candy. The present 
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British Climate 


W eathermen 


allowance is 3 oz. per week per 
person. The Federation is asking that 
this should be raised to 4 oz., though 
it is hard to see that just one extra 
ounce a week would give very much 
protection against the onslaughts of 
Demon Nicotine. 





Forty-two years of operation in Canada is the proud record of 
B-A. The accumulated experience of these years has taught us 
that most of our patrons expect from us reliable quality and 


a conscientious service. 


It is also hard to believe that the 
Minister of Food will be very much 
impressed. He has, at some time or 
other, probably tried the candy-cure 
himself, and knows that the only 
really effective way of keeping 
people from cigarettes is by keeping 
cigarettes from people. Anyway, that 
is the system he is using, the big 
bully! 


Overworked Druggist 


All sorts of unforeseen, or not very 
clearly foreseen, difficulties arise in 
the carrying out of so vast and com- 
plicated a scheme as the new Nation- 
al Health Service. A recent one to 


Today, in each one of the 6,677 B-A Service Stations in Canada 
from coast to coast, and in Newfoundland, constant addition of 
refinements keep our service to motorists at top level perfection. 
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better, stays on the job longer because it’s 
oxidation, principal cause of oil failure. Remember, throughout Canada 
today it’s B-A all the way! 


come up for discussion is the immense 
increase in the work which the Ser- 
vice has brought upon British drug 
gists—nearly 100 per cent more, it is 
claimed. The Pharmaceutical Society, 
at its annual conference, has been 
considering the problem. 

Now that nobody has to pay his 
doctor, except indirectly, doctors are 
being consulted much more often. 
Now that the patient doesn’t pay for 
his medicine, doctors prescribe more 
readily and also more expensively 
One of the complaints is that high 
priced proprietary medicines are be- 
ing ordered, when cheaper and equal 
ly efficient substitutes could be had 
Since the State foots the bill, why 


You Take No Chance on 


QUALITY 


Since 1906, 


come to rely upon the quality of B-A petroleum products and 






worry about the cost? 

No doubt, in time this difficulty 
like others will be smoothed out, and 
some sort of reasonable working 
arrangement arrived at. 3ut just 
now apparently the druggists of the 
country are being badly overworked 

or so they claim——and there is little 
prospect of early relief for them. 

The obvious solution is more drug- 
gists, but fully qualified druggists are 
not produced like rabbits out of a hat. 
The course takes something like five 
years. To hurry it unduly might lead 
to a lot of people being poisoned. This 
would, it is true, tend to discourage 
the excessive taking of medicine, but 
it does seem rather a drastic method. 





when B-A was organized, Canadian citizens have 
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services they receive “at the sign of the big B-A’’. This confidence 


we appreciate and respect. 
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service. Our carefully trained attendant 
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As soon as you drive in, B-A attendants systematically check water, 
oil, tires, radiator, apply Safety Shield service to your windshield, make 
other necessary adjustments. They offer you also the very best in 
petroleum products; Peerless Gasolene, which admits no superior 
Peerless Motor Oil, which keeps your engine cleaner, cooler, protects it 
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supe writ Now t's see, 5a 7 
equals 8 14.5 It isn’t a quadratic.” 
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glowing within him. 

“Now let’s see. I believe we multi- 
ply 52 by 14.5 and 8x by 7. That's 
known as cross-multiplication.” 

‘I don’t care what it’s known as 
It's not the way to do this problem.” 

How do you know?” 

‘Cause I saw the teacher do it on 
the board, but I didn’t quite catch how 
he did it.” 

You were probably 
not paying attention.” 

Well, maybe I was, but that’s still 
not how you do it. He sort of twizzled 


talking and 


them around from one side to the 
other, and the answer is 25 I’ve 
looked it up. 

Very well, you don't need my 
help. 

“Oh, sure I do. I’ve got to show how 


it’s done 

Right 
Five 
and 
eighteen Eight 
hundred minus 
a hundred 
mean five 
up. Your 

Oh, no, it isnt 
the back and 


smarty-pants 


We'll check your answer. 
twenty-five is a hundred 
minus seven 1s one 
twenty-fives is two 
fourteen point five is 
and eighty-six point five, I 
five. So it don’t add 


answer's wrong 


times 


twenty-five 


point 
Just look in 


you'll There, 
you thought you knew 


you 


See. 


something, didn’t you?” 

‘My dear girl, it isn’t often I 
quarrel with the Rev. Mr. Hall and 
the Rev. Mr. Knight—TI believe they 


were both but on this occa 
sion they're wrong.” 
“Who are they? 
Know at once. 
“Louise, dear,” Kendall said, “if 
you'll look on the front of your book, 


you'll see that they wrote it.’ 


parsons 


Louise wanted to 


“No they didn't, see, it Says some 
body called Hart wrote it.’ 

“Aha, that explains it then,” Ken- 
dall said profoundly At any rate 


you can take it from me that the book 
is wrong. And now I recall how you 
do these things. Put the seven over 
to the other side, make it plus, do the 


same with the other figure, I mean 
with the eight 7, only make it minus. 
See, there’s your answer, two point 
five.” 

“No, no, no,”’ Louise shrieked. “It’s 


twenty-five, it's twenty-five. Ill get 
in trouble at school if I get any other 
answer, so I won’t listen to you any 
more.’ 

This made Kendall envisage a sort 
of Miss Squiers of Dothegirls Hall, 
brutally maltreating unbelievers in 
the erring text-book. He tried to 
argue, but Louise slammed out of the 
room 

She came back at bedtime, just to 
Kendall had worked it, she 
said, on the off chance of proving the 
teacher wrong next day. Patiently, 
Kendall explained it again. 

On the following evening, he en- 
quired politely about the results. 


see how 


‘Oh, you were wrong,” Louise said 
airily It was twenty-five. See, the 
girl I got that book from cut out two 


decimal points in front of the five x 
and the eight «.” 

In other words I was right,’’ Ken- 
dall snapped You simply gave me 
the wrong problem 

“Well anyways you were all wrong 
about the cross-multiplication. I told 
the teacher about it, and gee! did the 
ij 


<ids ever laugh! 

Mrs. Bent- 
of hers, 
comes in 


“p' MOR Mrs. Campbell!”’ 
ley said. “That boy 


Claude, he won't fight. He 


crying, and all bruised. Of course she 
mothers him too much. She Knows 
how furious it makes the father to 


think his won't 


himself. He 


boy stand up for 


lectures the boy, and he 
gets simply frantic! 
“How old is the DOS oO Mrs Gal 
diner asked 
“Four. Then there’s Mrs. Hodnet 
Her boy Francis is the complete 
bully. A regular little sadist! He hits 
smaller children, he tried to stamp 
on their ecat’s tail ind he told the 
little girls that there’s an old hag 


over in the field who sucks children’s 


lood. I told her the child should be 
the hands of a psychiatrist.” 
\ lot of children do those things,’ 
Mrs. Gardiner interposed meekly. 
And then there’s Mrs. Liggett! 
Her little girl has to have bands on 
her teeth, and glasses! The child can 
do nothing but stand and giggle. I 


said ‘How do you do, Muriel,” and 


he just giggled. Painfully shy, and 
quite unable to adjust herself. She 
ought to be in a special school. I told 


Mrs. Liggett that the child will have 
to meet a lot more strangers before 


she’s done, believe me, and the sooner 


she learns how, the better.” 

“T was always shy as a child,” Mrs. 
Gardiner said. 

“Yes, quite,” Mrs. Bentley went on. 
“And what has it cost you? To go 
through adolescence suffering from 
shyness! Have you ever wondered 
how much maladjustment you suffer 
from right now as a result? Notice, 


too, how bold your children are—is 
that not perhaps a form of com 
pensation?” 

She gathered up her gloves and 
handbag 

“I must go now,” she said. “It’s 


been so nice. But as I said, there are 
more problem children today, blame 
it on the war if you will, but as I 
said to Ralph, I always think of 
problem parents when people talk 
about problem children, and if only 
they would learn to combine com 
mon sense with a thorough study of 
modern child rearing and psychology, 
there would be virtually no mal- 
adjusted children. From the day they 
left the hospital, mine. have’ been 
adjusted simply by maintaining a 
happy atmosphere. Come along now 
Claude, Mother must be. getting 
home. Claude!” 

Claude was found hiding under the 
second best bed, and was duly dusted 
off and escorted to the door. 

“Thumbs! Thumbs!” Mrs. Bentley 
said brightly as she steered him into 


the passage. “He still likes a bit of 
thumb even at seven, I don’t think 
it does to be drastic about these 
things, break them gradually with- 
out upsetting the child. Thumbs, 
Claudie!” 

As Mrs. Gardiner was shutting the 


door, she saw Claude craftily remove 
his thumb from his mouth, and then, 
with a convulsive movement sink his 
teeth into Mrs. Bentley's wrist 

. 

TOT long ago we were sitting 
quietly in our office when a wo 
man rang up to ask who said, ‘“‘Laugh 
and the world laughs with you; weep 
and you weep alone.” 

Through obstinacy or vanity, we 
struggle for five minutes before turn 
ing to Bartlett for the answer. Could 
it be James Whitcomb Riley? Yes, we 


4 


decide, it could. It also sounds like 
Edgar A. Guest. It scans a bit too 


well for Julia Moore, the Sweet 
Singer of Michigan, but the thought 
is just as profound. 

Curse the quotation! we mutter. In 
the first place, it ain’t so. Did Mar- 
guerite Gautier weep alone? Not like- 
ly. Nor Juliet, nor that poor lady 
in East Lynne who was governess to 
her own children, nor John’s Other 
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Wife, or was it John’s Real Wife 
The weepie and the soap opera a», 
built on the principle, “Weep hap; 
enough, and the world will weep wiy, 
you; then you can laugh quiet), 
alone, over the net profits.” ; 

Yielding, at last, we reach for Bay 
lett, and find that our old frie; 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox gets the maj 
credit, though a second work of yo: 
erence advances the claim of gop, 
Colonel to have originated it. 

Incidentally we discover a mye 
better quotation from Mrs. Wiileo) 
“You cannot charm or interest , 
please, by harping on that min 
chord, disease,” which is good enoug} 
for Ogden Nash. 

Just then the phone rings ag 
Another woman to _ inquire wy 
wrote, “Laugh and the world 
with you; weep and you weep zione 

“Ella Wheeler Wilcox,” we te] hy 
offhanded like, which great 
presses the woman with our profou 
learning. 

Say, what is this anyway? Ty 
in one morning! Something mo 
than errant chance must lie }ehi 
this sudden epidemic of inte) 
the works of E. W. Wilcox. We ¢a 
the first lady back, to give h 
answer, and we get the answer 
question. 

Certainly, you guessed 
shot. Some comic is giving away 
washing machine and a Case 
Sudzies on a radio quiz program, a 


It first 


the ladies want to have the answe 
right by them in case he _ phones 
Wistfully we hope he will « 







































now that we are armed with 
necessary information, but natural 
that is the last we hear of it 
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NAVY CUT 


CORK TIP and PLAIN 


CIGARETTES 
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LETTER It is also hard to believe that the come up for discussion is the immense worry about the cost? 
oe Minister of Food will be very much increase in the work which the Ser- No doubt, in time this difficulty 
impressed. He has, at some time or’ vice has brought upon British drug like others will be smoothed out, and 





Af 100 y ~ B A h Cj m other, probably tried the candy-cure — gists—-nearly 100 per cent more, it is some sort of reasonable working 
r ter ears, : ritis imate himself, and knows that the only claimed, The Pharmaceutical Society, arrangement arrived at. But just 
- “ i really effective way of keeping at its annual conference, has been now apparently the druggists of the 
® veople from cigarettes is by keeping considering the problem. country are being badly overworked 
r =e h» W . th » h pi ‘. i sh ‘ 
Sull Battles ‘| he ea ermen cigarettes from people. Anyway, that Now 


By P. O'D. 


London. 

EW countries in the world have 
;o9 much weather as this one 
so many Kinds, that is, differing so 
widely, unexpectedly, and suddenly 
from one another. It is almost as 
though, instead of regular seasons 
like well-behaved climates, this coun- 
try had its various kinds of weather 
all thrown together into some vast 
mixing machine in the heavens, and 
then spilled out over the land with 
superb disdain of mere likelihood o1 

suitability. 

Perhaps it is because the British 
weather is so unpredictable that 
people try so earnestly and patiently 
to predict it. Nowhere else do people 
talk so much about the weather, o1 
spend so much time reading weather 
reports and forecasts. Nowhere do 
people devote more careful attention 
to measuring and _ recording the 
weather, especially the rainfall. 

Nearly everyone I Know has a rain- 
gauge in the garden. They are always 
very fussy about the exact siting of 
it, so that nothing will deflect the 
rain that is to be measured. But the 
odd thing about it is that hardly ever 
do any two rain-gauges, even in ad 
joining back-yards, give the same re 
sult. Hence arise many acrid and 
profitless arguments. No man will 
ever admit that his rain-gauge can 
possibly be wrong, let the drops fall 
how they will. Many a friendship has 
been drowned in the things. 

It may be that this general pas 
sion for weather reports and statis 
tics is a fairly modern one, but the 
first beginning of a meteorological 
service was made just over 100 years 
ago. On August 30, 1848, twenty-nine 
cities and towns telegraphed to Lon 
don a report of their weather. It 
was a fair and propitious beginning, 
for in 28 of them the air was balmy 
and the sun was shining. The 29th 
was Manchester, where it was rain- 
ing. But then, so far as one can 
make out, it is nearly always rain- 
ing in Manchester. 

This was the modest beginning of 
the first public weather service, 
though the claim is made for a Ger- 
man scientist that he kept a weather 
map, based on such reports from 
different areas, as long ago as 1820. 
Now, of course, meteorology has be 
come an extensive, elaborate, but 
still far from exact science. 

Judging by the forecasts in this 
Country, at any rate, we don’t seem 
to know so very much more about it 
than our ancestors, who based their 
Casual predictions on the winds, the 
Clouds, and the way their rheuma 
tism was behaving. They were often 
Wrong, but so are the weather- 
prophets. Even a scientific guess is 
Still a guess. 


Bullying lactics 

Frequently during my _ periodic 
efforts to give up smoking have I 
been advised to try drinking water, 
to inunch an apple, or eat a couple 
of “hocolate creams, when the desire 
for a cigarette became more than 
mere will-power could cope with. I 
Cannot say that I found the advice 
very helpful. I never seemed to have 
a4 lass of water, or an apple, or a 
box of candy at hand at the right 
time. And nearly always within easy 
Teach there was a cigarette. Usually 

conquered my -desire for it by 
Smoking it. 

Just the same, there may be some 
thing in the chocolate-cream idea. I 
have myself more than once earnest 
ly recommended it to other smokers 
In the throes of reform. And now 
he candy-manufacturers of this 
Country are recommending it to the 
Ministry of Food. Give the people 
More sweets, says the Federation of 
Wholesale Confectioners, and they 
Won't want so much tobacco, and 
the nation will be able to hoard up a 
few more dollars. 

Even if the prescription were a 
Sound one, the great difficulty would 
€ to get enough candy. The present 


that nobody has to pay his or so they claim--—and there is little 

is the system he is using, the big doctor, except indirectly, doctors are prospect of early relief for them 
bully! being consulted much more often. The obvious solution is more drug 
Now that the patient doesn’t pay for gists, but fully qualified druggists are 
allowance is 3 oz. per week per Overworked Druggist his medicine, doctors prescribe more not produced like rabbits out of a hat, 
person, The Federation is asking that readily and also more expensively The course takes something like five 
this should be raised to 4 oz., though All sorts of unforeseen, or not very One of the complaints is that high years. To hurry it unduly might lead 
it is hard to see that just one extra Clearly foreseen, difficulties arise in priced proprietary medicines are be to a lot of people being poisoned. This 
ounce a week would give very much the carrying out of so vast and com ing ordered, when cheaper and equal would, it is true, tend to discourage 
protection against the onslaughts of plicated a scheme as the new Nation- ly efficient substitutes could be had the excessive taking of medicine, but 
Demon Nicotine. al Health Service. A recent one to Since the State foots the bill, why it does seem rather a drastic method 

€ — — -——- oo 
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Forty-two years of operation in Canada is the proud record of 
B-A. The accumulated experience of these years has taught us 
that most of our patrons expect from us reliable quality and 


me conscientious service. 


Since 1906, when B-A was organized, Canadian c 
come to rely upon the quality of B-A p r 
services they receive “at the sign of the 
we appreciate and respect. 
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When you enter a b-A Servic 
service. Our carefully trair 
check your car 


assured of your Ca 


Today, in each one of the 6,677 B-A Service Stations in Canada 
from coast to coast, and in Newfoundland, constant addition of 
refinements keep our service to motorists at top level perfection. 





As soon as you drive in, B-A attendants systematically check water 


oil, tires, radiator, apply Safety Shield service to your windshield, make PEERLESS 
n 
Mor ; 


other necessary adjustments. They offer you also the very best 
petroleum products; Peerless Gasolene which admits no superior 
Peerless Motor Oil, which keeps your engine cleaner, cooler, protects it 
better, stays on the job longer because it’s “alloyed”, that is, it inhibits 
oxidation, principal cause of oil failure. Remember, throughout Canada 
today it’s B-A all the way! 
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FILM PARADE 





Hollywood Myth IsA Development 
Ot Mass Prejudice And Pressure 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 
T looks now as though the public 


outcry against the Fagin of “Olive: 
‘wist”’ Ame! 
ican movie houses to the J. Arthu 


might close the doors of 





Rank production indefinitels 

It doesn’t matter that the Jew Fa 
gin iS a f vy creatior f the Ning 
eenth ¢ iry W 1 more or less 
iccide elationship t he Twen 
tieth It doesn’t matter either that 
hé is only one among hundreds of 
Dickens grotesques, no more vu 
lainous than Bill Sikes, or fantastic 
than Bumble or hypocritical than 
Uriah Heey Racialism is the only 
problem here, and where the movies 
are concerned the only answer to 
ulmost any problem is censorship 

Thus the people who read their own 
racial assumptions into the portrait 

Fagir isist that the peop who 








may read into it the opposite set shall 
not be allowed to see the picture at 
ill. There is of course a third group 
which merely “Oliver 
[wist” and judge it on its own merits. 
As usual this group gets no considera 
tion whatever 

Racialism of any is a subject 
on which the movies are particularly 
susceptible to pressure. ‘We can’t 
have Danish or Swedish or Belgian 
or Portuguese or even French or Eng- 
lish villains in the movies,” I was told 
by a publicity director in Hollywood. 
“Every villain has to be a native-born 
American. Otherwise it’s an insult 
to somebody’s nationalism. About the 
farthest we can go outside America 
is to have a Graustarkian villain like 
Dracula.” 


It was possible, he 


asks to see 


sort 


added, to iden- 


—— 
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aaa 


tify villains with any of the trades or 
professions. “If you have a villain 
who is a lawyer, architect, doctor, 
dentist, or trade union leader, that is 
an insult to the whole group. The 
villain has to be a pure-bred Ameri- 
can whose only profession is crime.” 


All-American Gangster 


Because of this willingness to yield 
to pressure all along the line, nearly 
all Hollywood characters are in the 
strict sense myths. The movie-gang- 
ster is one of the larger myths. Since 
this is an age of violence, we must 
have movie-gangsters. And since only 
the American public is free from 
chauvinistic prejudices, he must be 
an All-American gangster. Just how 
the All-American gangster compares 


with actual polyglot gangsters in 
American cities it is impossible to 


say, since everything on the screen 
is enlarged and formalized beyond 
recognition. In any case he makes a 
fine target for anti-American propa- 
gandists who like to point him out as 
the inevitable end-product of Ameri 
can civilization. 

At the other end of the scale there 
is Hollywood’s man of innocence, a 
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unmistakable mark of 
the British-bred suit 

collar proudly conscious 

of its face-framing role, 

waistline circled with 

intent to flatter, 

back pleats comfortably 

catching the passing 

glance. From the 

St. Regis collection 


of British imports. 
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Photo by Crampton 


Pegi Brown of the New Play Society 
will play a leading role in the com- 
pany 's new production, Shaw's “You 
Never Can Tell”. at the Royal On- 
tario Museum Theatre Oct. 15 to 23. 


myth that can be even more exasper- 
ating both to the enemies and ad 
mirers of the United States than the 
man of violence. The latter has at 
least plenty of documentation to sup- 
port The man of innocence is 
the pure creation of Hollywood imag 
ination. 

Hollywood invented him, but the 
movie-public appropriated him with 
sc much enthusiasm that it has been 
necessary to re-issue him in different 
names and under different forms ever 
since. He first appeared as the Mr. 
Deeds who went to town, and turned 
up later as the Mr. Smith who went 
to Washingion. He was the unworld 
ly real-estate man in “It’s a Wonder- 
ful Life,” and he has now reached 
some sort of apotheosis in ‘Good 
Sam.” 

As Mr. Deeds and as Mr. Smith the 
man of innocence had considerable 
freshness and charm, even though it 


him 


was clear that he was no brighter 
than he should have been. By the 
time “It’s a Wonderful Life” came 


along it was noticeable that the hero’s 
heart was disproportionately better 
than his head. With “Good Sam” he 
has become the universal soft touch, 
whose human sympathies have ex- 
panded so boundlessly that they have 
swallowed up his judgment alto 
gethe1 

In “Good Sam” people fasten on the 
hero ‘Gary Cooper) as the hookworm 
fastens on its natural host. The no- 
good brother-in-law, the neighbor 
who borrows his car and then sticks 
him with the repairs, the sad depart 
ment store chanteuse in love with a 
married man and about to be evicted 
from her room—all these depressing 
types attach themselves to Sam, and 
most of them move right in and live 
with him and his wife ‘Ann Sheri- 
dan.) Eventually Sam’s contribu- 
tions to society become so heavy that 
he is in danger of losing his wife, his 
job and his home. The movies being 
what they are, society take a shame- 
faced look at itself in time and pays 
him off with a vice-presidency and a 


brand-new home, completely and 
elegantly furnished. 
Good Sam of course is only a Holly 


wood daydream and it’s a good thing 
he is. If he turned up in actual life 
as frequently as he does in the movies, 
the future of society on this cen 
tinent would be even more precarious 
than it is at present. For if 
Sam ever went to Washington it 
would be on a policy of giving the 
American shirt to the entire world 
and throwing in the atomic stockpile 
along with it, as a guarantee of in 
corruptible faith in human nature. In 
fact if Good Sam actually existed and 
if he were multiplied into a composite 
Uncle Sam he might do more world 
damage in his well-meaning way than 
any number of Fagins 


Good 





SWIFT REVIEW 

ee 
THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE. Wil 
liam Saroyan’s loving study of bar 
room types. Saroyan obviously had 
the time of his life when writing his 
play, and after the first twenty min 
utes you may be able to go along 
With him. With James Cagney 

THE SEARCH. A sensitively han 
dled and deeply moving film about a 
Czechoslovakian mother and her ef 
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forts to find her child, lost in tho 
shambles of Hitler’s postwar 
many. With Jarmila Novotna, 
Jandl. 

OLIVER TWIST. Film version of the 
Dickens novel, and a little more faith. 
ful to the brutality than to the hy 
manity of the original. In detail. act. 
ing and production, however, it js 3 
film of which the British studios haye 
every reason to be proud. With 4 re. 
markable performance by Alee (uin. 
ness as Fagin. 


Ger. 
Ivan 


e 7 

UNIVERSTVFY PLAYERS 
_ University Extension Pla, ers 

a group of drama students a: tha 
Evening Classes given by the Univer. 
sity of Toronto’s Extension Dejart. 
ment, have announced their program 
for the coming season, which incliides 
six major productions, an evenin-» of 
one act plays, two guest companies, 
guest speakers and a film showing, 
“Enos at Breakfast,” the pvize wip. 
ning Canadian play at the Dominion 
Drama Festival last spring, wriiten 
by Robertson-Davies, the di in- 
guished journalist-author, is the Piay-. 
ers’ first presentation in the Libyar 
Theatre on Oct. 16. 


e e 
“ar ee 
RECOGNITION 
Ws it the phrase of music 
By Mendelssohn we heard 
Was it the winter evening, 
A searcely spoken word? 


ily 


It could have been the silence 
Enabling us to see 
That soon we would be reading 
An ageless mystery. 
CLARA BERNHARDT 
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A Viyella House Product 


RAMADA 


ALL-WOOL WASHABLE CREPE 








Ideal for Children’s Dresses 
—and Your Own, Too! 


Ramada is made by the 


makers of Viyella to the same 
all wool wash- 
able crepe that 
tailors smartly 
and launders 


perfectly without 





losing its shape. 
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54 inches wide. Sold at all leading stores 
Wm. Hollins & Co. Ltd., 266 King St. W., Toron’ 
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CANADA'S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 
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FAMIL ¢ FINANCE 


Why Budgets Don't Work 
By LILLIAN D. MILLAR 


"TODAY 
offensive and are 


misfortunes 
advancing prices, unemployment, ill- 
Why do so many family bud- 


making serious 


is conscious of the need of the protec 
the more common 
percentage Some people regard a budget 


effectively, 


budget-conscious 
family finances 


provide se urity 
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BEAUTY PREPARATIONS BY 


$1.25, Dry Skin Cleansing Cream - $1.25, Liquefying Cleansing Cream - 
$1.00, Complexion Milk - $1.25, English Complexion Cream .- 


$1.00, English Complexion Powder - 


$1.25, Toning 
$1.25, Foundation Cream - 
$1.00, Lipstick - $1.25, Moke-up Base - 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


soon as the crisis has passed her 
interest wanes, the budget is buried 
in the bottom drawer of her desk and 


she slips again into free and easy 
spending until family finances 
strike another shoal. Then = once 


more she hunts for and dusts off the 
family budget. Of course such spas- 


modic budgeting, or part-time bud- 
geting, is useless. 

Mrs. B's budget fails not because 
she saves too little but because she 


tries to save too much. Favorite 
dishes disappear from the table. Her 
husband is criticized for his extrava- 
gant ways. The children’s pocket 
money is cut. Mrs. B. spends every 
cent grudgingly. By the time tem- 
pers have become frayed and every- 


one is thoroughly uncomfortable, 
Mrs. B.'s good intentions collapse. 
The budgets of many families 


never really get started because they 
will not face facts and they expect 
a budget to work miracles. 

No budget will work if the family 
is not willing to base their spending 
on their income, if they insist on hav 
ing what they want and then expect 
the budget to take care of the cost. A 
budget will not provide a $10,000-a- 
year standard of living on a $5,000 
income. But it will help a family to 
live within its $5,000. It will not give 
them everything they want but it 
will help them to get what they want 
most. 

Many family budgets do not suc- 
ceed because in reality they are not 
family affairs. Mr. C. gives Mrs. C. 
an allowance to cover food and 
household operation but tells her 
little else about the financial position 
of the family. “Our children must 
have the best,” is Mrs. C.’s maxim 
and consequently she demands a 
higher standard of living than Mr. 
C’s income can support. 

Mrs. D. cannot budget successfully 


because her husband does not co- 
operate. Over the telephone’ she 
confides in a friend —*Bill complains 


that I spend too much for food. He 
says that I am a poor manager”... 
“But Bill won't eat cheap cuts of 
meat. He likes steaks and chops” .. 
... “I don't do any canning. Bill 
likes fresh fruits and vegetables” 
< “Yes, I know, but he won't eat 
left-overs.” 


A Family Affair 


In the successful family budget 
every member has an active part 
Each individual has an allowance 
and assumes a Share of the responst}- 
bilities. Provided these obligations 
are fulfilled, no questions are asked 
as to how the money is spent. Even 
the small child has a part in the 
family budget. The five-year-old may 
receive only a few pennies a Week 
for candy. He can spend it for any- 
thing else he wishes — provided he 
does not expect to have candy too. 
When he starts to school, his allow- 
ance goes up but he is expected to 
buy his own pencils, crayons, etc. 
As years go by his allowance con- 
tinues to increase but he assumes re- 
sponsibility for more and more of 
his own needs. When he is 12 or 13 
he is included in family councils. 
He then knows how much the family 
has to spend and also all the things 
this money must cover. When he is 
aware that his share of the family 
income is in proportion to what is 
spent by the rest of the family, he is 
likely to be demanding about 
his own wishes 

3udgets often are rudely jolted be- 
cause families have been over- 
optimistic about incomes. Last year 
Mr. E. received a bonus. So this year 
the E.’s spend the money which has 
been saved for the winter's fuel on a 
trip. “We'll use the bonus to pay for 

they plan. But Mr. E. is not 


less 


the fuel,’ 
given the anticipated bonus and all 
their calculations are upset. It is 
not safe to count on money until it 
is actually received 


Budgets often fail also because 
families underestimate their ex 
penses. The F. family estimate that 


the cost 
four. But 


$350 will be 
of clothing 


ample to cover 
their family of 


at the end of a year they find that 
the actual expense was over $425. 
They had forgotten to include cost 


of cleaning and repairing clothes and 
hoe Mr. F. had had to pay more 
for hi The eleven-yeat 
old boy needed an extra pair of shoes 
and he had an accident and ruined 
his good suit, and so on 

Many families include in their bud 
gets the mortgage payments on home 


Wintel 


coat 


but do not include anything for up- 
keep and repairs. They budget for 


-licences, gas and oil and other reg- 


ular expenses of the car, but do not 
have a reserve for repairs and re- 
placements and they pay no atten- 
tion to depreciation until a new car 
is needed and the money is not ready. 
They do not make any provision for 
unexpected expenses such as a wed- 
ding gift, a funeral spray, major re- 


pairs to household furniture and 
equipment, and so on. Certain ex- 
penses occur sooner or later. Some 


items are bound to be overlooked. 
Some things cost more than is ex 
pected. If a reserve is not set up to 
cover these contingencies, of course 
the budget will not work. 

Another common mistake is to con- 
fuse the keeping of records with 
budgeting. 


For The Record 


Most records are necessary only as 
a preliminary to budgeting. For ex 
ample, the annual amount of certain 
fixed expenses needs to be figured 
only once. Suppose that rent—-or up- 
keep cost of the home—-amounts to 
$840 a year, fuel $180, electricity $60, 
life insurance premiums $425, tele- 
phone $39 and fees for medical and 
hospitalization scheme $76. The total 


of these fixed expenses is $1620 a 
vear. If $31.15 is deposited in the 
bank each week when the _ salary 


cheque is received, no further figur- 
ing and no records are needed for any 
of these items until a change in one 
cecurs. And there will be money in 
the bank to pay them when they are 
due. 

A detailed record kept for one 
month will give a picture of the reg- 
ular day-by-day expenses for food, 
household operation, shows, tobacco, 
haircuts, cosmetics, newspapers, mag- 
azines, car or bus fares, church collec 
tion and many others. Once this rec- 
ord has been studied and a new pat 
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tern of spending has been made, thi 
list making can be discontinued, 
If a record is kept for one year of 


oceasional or seasonal 


charities, Christmas, 
wedding gifts, etc. 


birthday 


items will be possible and then 
ord need be kept of only large 
usual expenses. These season 
penses may be handled in the 
manner as the fixed expensc 
clothing costs are estimated a 
a year, furniture and home fu 
ings at $150, vacations $200, ch 
$100, gifts $150, the total is $1,0 
it will be necessary to bank 
$20 a week to pay for these 
Perhaps one of the most ec 
and the most serious mistakes 
in budgeting is to neglect to hk 
a reserve for emergencies. “TI! 
happen to us,” many families 
and they take no precautions t 
ion the shock to family fi! 
which comes with serious illnes 
accident, or other misfortunes 
emergencies not only bring 
expenses but they may also int 
the family income and if a 
has not been established, or pri 
made through insurance, the 
collapses. Budgets are often 
also because families set asid 
ing to cover 
such as a large bill for dentis 


a visit to the oculist and a new 


of glasses. 


By foregoing smaller, more 


ing pleasures, by devoting 
thought and effort, a familys 


have a budget which will help t 
peace of mind and security. Th 
get then becomes an 
cbtain what they want 
life. 


“ro 


most 


balance 
pense, 


Fortune by 


Join with Economy, Magnificence.” 
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BRAIN-TEASER 
[ Si, 
° ° \ 
x 
Bringing in the Sheaves 
« 
By LOUIS and DOROTHY CRERAR 
ACROSS DOWN 
1. Day originally set aside by Wm. Bradford 1. Perennial pedestrian with a 19 
Governor of Plymouth doubt 
8. Ten ears come closest to it 2. Turn an ear 
9. “Once more with song and shout 3. Rattling good place for panhar 
Is Nature's blocdless triumph told across 
11. Accuse each imp in turn 4. Those who can, do, for 1 acro 
12. Wind 9. One of many in a musical enign 
13. Little Edwin 6. The eternal ‘it’. (2, 3, 2, 2) 
15. This bed is evidently no good 7. Season of quotation in 23 and 21 
16. Poisonous little Violet got up 10. Traditional gobble at this time 
18. You may feel this after too much 10 14. Slope probably preferred by 1 do\ 
19. It raises ‘ars at 9 time 15. She steps on her own toes 
20. Little Edward 17. 13 reformed 
22. On your metal! It’s attractive O! 21. See 23 


23 and 21 down. ‘Along the line of 
The stands 

(7, 6 

26. Ire and zeal will bring it home 

27. Snooty in the theatre 

28. Go off to lament, all 


Campbeli) 


to you 


broken up 





smoky hills 


2 Set in 
25. Resting 
dignitary 


place for a horse, ox 


Solution fo: Las! 


Week's Puzzle 


ACROS 


De 
vO 
° 
oc 


10, 14, 23 
fish, nor f 
good red h 
10. See 9 
11. Transmutes 
12, Wish 
14. Bee 9 
15. Cleave 
18. Bottle 
20. Bicycles 
23 See 9 
24. See 9 2 
27. Elesiac 
28. Ingres 


DOWN 
1. Manet 


2. Frigate 

3. In his she 
4. Corduroy 

5. Buffet 

i} Pose 
Candida 
8. Sarah 

13. Playwright 
14. Fib 


Eos 
17. High time 
19. Trowels 23 
21. Loiters 25 





expenses 
such as clothing, furniture and hom, 
furnishings and equipment, vacations 


a closer estimate 
of the average which is spent for such 
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Gold at Wetter Ftores from Coast to Coast 
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26, Fins 


Heel Huggers are suberbly designed 
to bring you comfort you’ve never 
before experienced ... Styled with 
distinction. Heel Huggers are so 
right, so sought after by women who 


know and demand the finest. 
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MUSIC 


Still Looking Ahead 
By JOHN H. YOCOM 


_ important recitals, which are 
discussed on this page, have laun 
ched the local season but, in the main, 
items coming to our attention still 
are drum 
store 
Montreal’s Pro Musica Society will 
present six Sunday-afternoon-at-5 
programs of chamber music by out 
standing performers. The first will 
be on Oct. 17 with the Stuyveaant 
String Quartet playing quartets by 
Schubert and Villa-Lobos, and, with 


beatings for what is in 


).m 


Y 
h 
t 


Clark Brody, clarinettist, Brahms’ 
Quintet for Clarinet and Strings. 

AT YOUR 
a 


DISCRIMINATING 


Other programs will present Adolf 
Busch and Rudolf Serkin, the Trieste 
Piano and String Trio, the Paganini 
Quartet, harpist Marcel Grandjany, 
and the Juilliard String Quartet. 

Six concerts will be given this win 
ter by the McGill Chamber Music 
Society; the first, on Tuesday, Octo 
ben : it the Royal Victoria’ College, 
the other five in Moyse Hall 

The MeGill String Quartet (Messrs 
Brott, Renaud, Robert and Mrs 
Brott) will play in all the six con 
certs. In the first concert they will 
be joined by a group of other players 
for Beethoven’s Septet; in the third 
concert Neil Chotem will join them 
as pianist in a quintet by Shostako 
vitch; in the fourth and fifth concert 
quintets by Mozart will be played by 
the quartet with Rafael Masella, clar 
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The Solway String Quartet will present an unusual Pop program al Hart 


House Theatre on Saturday night, Oct. 16. This group, which gained 


fame so quickly last season, will show another phase of its versatility. 


inettist, and Joseph Masella, horn 
player, respectively. In the final con- 
cert Douglas Clarke is to be the pian- 
ist in Sir Arnold Bax’s quartet. 
Further in the matter of string 
quartets, history will be made in that 
concert medium next Saturday night 


at Hart House Theatre when the Sol- 


way String Quartet, a newly formed 
group t has already won its spurs 
in “straight” programs, will attempt 
a “Pop” evening. Numbers like Boc 
cherini’s Minuet will be mixed with 
Jerome Kern’s “Smoke Gets in Your 
Eyes” and a fantasy of Gershwin 
tunes, all to make chamber music 
more palatable to the less specialized 
audience tastes. It will be an interest- 
ing experiment and may be the entrée 
for a wider section of the population 
sharing in the appreciation of string 
quartet music. On the other hand, it 
may only upset those who like tradi- 
imber music presented with 
the quintessence of classicism, and 
leave the non-initiated just as cold as 
it found them. Time will tell. 

On October 23 at 
Auditorium 
RKolessé 
giftec 
Galician-born con 
cert pianist, wil 








ional CA 


sUDKa 


roronto’s 


present a_ recital 
Mme. Kolessa_ has 


brought honor t 
Canada and _ the 
Royal Conserva 
ory of Music 
where she teaches 
S students. LUBKA KOLESSA 
Last year a Carne- 
gie Hall appearance was eminently 
successful and her work as guest ar- 
tist was a highlight of a Mendelssohn 
Choir concert in Massey Hall last 
February. Mme. Kolessa is also fam 
ed for her recordings and broadcasts. 
The Royal Conservatory Symphony 
oldest symphonic or- 
ganization in Toronto (it was founded 
in 1906), was holding its first rehear- 
for the new season this week 
Ettore Mazzoleni, Principal of the 
Conservatory, has been conductor of 
the orchestra since 1934. This season 
the orchestra will be dividing its re 
hearsal time between preparation for 
public performances, concerto read 
ings with student soloists, and MS 
readings of students’ compositions. 
Agnes Helga Sigurdson, Winnipeg 
concert pianist, will give a recital at 


the Playhouse theatre Oct. 14, at 8.30 





: 1. 
rcnestra, the 


p.m. The concert will be sponsored by 
The Icelandic National league. Miss 
Sigurdson studied for two years in 


4 year she began study 
ith the French pianist artist, Emma 


Boynet, with whom she also spent 


ag 
New York with Olga Samaroff Stok 


this summer studying in France 
The Hambourg Conservatory of 
sic announces the following new 
faculty appointments for the season 
1948-49: Violin and Chamber Music 
Levey; Piano and Theory 

Kenneth Peacock fachel Cavalho, 
Evelyn Minear, Clifford von Kuster; 
Vocal Margaret Moreland, Evelyn 
Nicolette  Ysaye, Richard 
Westmacott, Colin Bray. 

Ernesto Vinci, baritone, and Greta 
Kraus, harpsichordist, will present a 
joint program in the Royal Consery 
atory Hall on October 12 

Both Dr. Vinci and Miss Kraus are 
well-known to radio and _ concert 
audiences in Canada; both are mem 
bers of the Conservatory faculty. 


Delayed Recital 


By FREDERICK ARTHUR 


A FTER twice putting aside her con- 
44 cert career in favor of the de- 
mands of married life, Jean Young 
Appleby, contralto, presented her 
first public recital last Saturday 
evening in the Royal Ontario Mu- 
seum Theatre. Each of those two pre- 
vious ventures had followed successes 
in the Canadian National Exhibition 
competitions, the first time bringing 
her the award of the Gold Medal as 
a dramatic soprano. The next “occa- 
sion” for Miss Young, however, was 
her marriage and, as Mrs. Appleby, 
she gave that exacting task most of 
her attention. Some years later, she 
again entered the C.N.E. competi- 
tions, this time as a mezzo-soprano, 
and once more obtained the Goid 
Medal. Naturally her thcughts turned 
again to the concert stage, but the 
arrival of her second set of twins, 
plus another child born scmewhat 
earlier, effectually postponed her ef- 
forts in that direction until last week. 

Just to provide additional color to 
the story, Jean Young Appleby is now 
a contralto but she would seem to 
cherish strong memories of her days 
as a mezzo-soprano; many of her 
scngs were pitched much too high for 
her present vocal range, resulting in 
some noticeable straining in almost 
every song. By far the best of her 
prcegram was Schubert's “An die Mu- 
sic,” and the short but effective “Nel 
cor pin non mi sento” (Paisiello). 
Then the excellent accompaniment 
ot Muriel Collen in Michael Head’s 
“Ships of Arcady” provided a duo 
that considerably brightened the 
rather uneven program. With all the 
wealth of sacred music available for 
a contralto, it was disappointing to 
find Schubert’s “Ave Maria” and 
Gounod's “O Divine Redeemer.” 

Mrs. Appleby undoubtedly has 
gained a great deal of musical abil- 
ity during her protracted years of 
study and in the numerous lighter 
ballads she was well received by a 
small but friendly audience. Espe- 
cially was this so in her two encores 
“The Sleigh” by Kountz and the ever- 
popular “Annie Laurie.” However, 
while everyone will view with undev- 
standing Mrs. Appleby’s desire to ful- 
fil the promise of her earlier years, 
the competition of the concert-stage 
is rather more exacting than that in 
Which she scored those first triumphs. 
The duties of a successful wife and 
mother leave little time for the con- 
tinuous study of a concert-artist. 

. 

The Saturday evening recital in To- 
ronto’s Eatcn auditorium by the Ca- 
nadian pianist, Agnes Butcher, was 
highlighted by her performance of 
several numbers by her Hungarian 
teacher Bela Bartok. Miss Butcher 
studied under Bartok in Budapesi 
until 1940, and she obviousiy enjoys 
his work. She devoted a large por- 
tion of the second half of her recital 
to Bartok’s “Petite Suite,” “Evening 
in Szekely” and “From the Diary of a 
Fly.” The audience liked her Brahm’s 
Sonata in F Minor” but they showed 
real enthusiasm for the Bartok ma 
terial. Her clean cut execution and 
obvious technical skill were displayed 
at their best in these pieces.—R. G. 
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Steinway 


1 Steinway 
Magnificent Louis XVI 


1 Chickering Mahogany 
Baby Grand 


Both Reconditioned 





RENTALS | 
Uprights — $5.00 per mo. up 
Grands — $25 per mo. up 
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SARTO SME ERE is 
IN PERSON 

TUESDAY, OCT. 12th 

EATON AUDITORIUM 











The most spectacu- 
lar dancer to be 


seen on the stage 





today 


JOSE 


TORRES 


the lone dancer 


in a gala of authentic and pic- 
turesque dances of Romantic Spain. 





Costumes and lighting effects 


Seats Now: $3.00, $2.50, $2.00, 
$1.50 (Incl. tax) 


Impresario Canadian Concerts & 
Artists Inc. 


Eaton Auditorium 
Saturday, Oct. 23rd po. 


Mail Orders: $1, $4.50, $3 (plus tax) Enclose 
stamped, self-addrossed envelope with re- 
mittance payable to Eaton Auditorium, TR. 








ERNESTO VINCI 
GRETA KRAUS 
harpsichordist 


Presenting a Program of Songs 
and Arias of the 17th and 18th 
Centuries. 

Royal Conservatory Concer! Hall 
Tuesday, October 12th, at 8:30 


Tickets: $1.00 (plus tax) 
student tbhckets half price. 
Available’ at Royal Conserv ry 
or from MMrs. George McDon:gh 
9 Sussex Avenue, Toronto. 
ore 
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CONCERT 


SOLWAY 
STRING QUARTET 


SAT., OCT. 16th, 8.30 p.m. 


March Militaire 
Andante Cantabile 
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Pixy Ring Worner 
Smoke Gets In Your Eyes Kern 
Liebesfreud 7 Kreisler 


Drink To Me Only With Thine Eye 


Jazz Pizzicato Anderson 
Fantasie on Themes 

by Gershwin .. 5 Cable 
Jamaican Rhumba Benjamin-Agostin! 


Tickets $1.20 at Hart House, — 
Heintzman’s and Royal Conservatory 
Mail Orders to Hart House Theatre 
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Welcome To Mr. Davies 


By JOHN L. 


t WUST have come as a shock to 
| he wise guys in the C.B.C. drama 
dep rtment to realize that a Cana- 
dia playwright could make a reputa- 
tion for himself without the aid of 


“Ss: ge 48” or “Wednesday Night” 
The C.B.C. has consistently ignored 
the existence of Mr. Robertson 
Davies, despite the fact—-which has 
hee) obvious for a long time—that 


he bas one of the few really civilized 


jite:ary minds in the country. It was 
onl. after Mr. Davies’ fame as a play 
wricht had been thrust upon the 


public consciousness by his prize-win- 
nin. entry in the Dominion Drama 
Festival and by the phenomenal suc- 
cess of his “Fortune, My Foe”, pro 
Sutherland’s Inter 


duced by Arthur 

national Players, that the C.B.C 
deicned to recognize him, although 
they have made an enormous fuss 


over writers without one-tenth of his 
alent. Perhaps it is because Mr. 
Davies has always refused to be 
‘“sionificant” that he has been ignor 
ed, for Canadian plays which are not 
significant are anathema to. the 


‘ 


yas 


Hewever, it must be said, to their 
everlasting credit, that, having ac- 
cepted Mr. Davies into the family, 


the C.B.C. gave him a rousing wel- 
The production of “Overlaid” 


come. 
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Lovely fabrics get the care 
they need...at Gibson’s 


The wonderful volume of fine work like 
Drapes, Slipcovers, Curtains and Blankets, 
handled by us is proof that our methods 
are right and ensure our customers’ 
complete satisfaction. 
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groups was carefully 


WATSON 


on “Open Air Theatre” was an event 
of absolutely epic proportions. I 
suppose Tommy Tweed, as a lusty old 
coot with a paid-up insurance policy 
and a yearning for “grand opry and 
bar’ nekkid women”, brought pure, 
unadulterated joy into more hearts 
than any radio actor has penetrated 
since Santa Claus left the air on 
December 24. A lot of credit is due 
to Esse .Ljungh, as well, for having 
challenged most of the accepted 
standards of radio propriety by pro 
ducing an wunexpurgated edition of 
the script. 

With Mr. Davies in our midst we 
seem at last to have achieved a ro 
bust, honest-to-God Canadian humor 
I hope the chaste corridors of the 
C.B.C. will echo to more of Mr. 
Davies’ gusty and irreverent laugh- 
ter. Even “Stage 49” could afford to 
take the liberty . all “in the spirit 
of fun’, of course 


Musical Venture 


If anything could be calculated to 
convince us that the poor old C.B.C. 
is really on the side of the angels it 
is the prospectus the corporation has 
just issued regarding musical activi- 
ties for Fall and Winter 1948-9. 

The most important musical ven 
ture will be half over by the time this 
appears in print; it is the “LLayman’s 
History of Music’, two 14-hour 
periods devoted to an exposition of 
the development of music from the 
earliest times to the present day. 
(Wednesday Nights, October 6, 13.) 

Other musical highlights will in- 
clude four operas—‘“La Bohéme’”, 
“Orfeo ed Euridice’, “The Devil and 
Daniel Webster” and “Don Giovanni” 

performed by the newly-created 
C.B.C. Opera Company, under the 
direction of Nicholas Goldschmidt; a 
program of music from the Edin- 
burgh Festival; a group of recitals by 
distinguished artists from home and 
abroad; performances of the “St. 
Matthew Passion” and ‘“Messiah” 
conducted by Sir Ernest MacMillan; 
and a number of “repeat programs” 
of music by Brahms, Strauss, Gerald 
Finzi and Benjamin Britten. 

We had a memorable forty minutes 
of music on the “Wednesday Night” 
Bach recital, with the glorious Fifth 
Brandenburg and the ubiquitous F 
Minor Concerto. We get too little of 
the harpsichord on the air—and, of 
course, far too little of Miss Greta 
Kraus, who ought to be compelled to 
play at least once a week! 

This particular broadcast seemed 
to have an unusual degree of tech 
nical competence behind it. Whoever 
was at the controls was obviously 
thoroughly aware of the role of the 
soloists in a Bach concerto, so that 
the balance between instrumental 
maintained. 

The B.B.C. production of ‘Hedda 
Gabler” was very polished and very, 
very West End. “Character” was 
laid on with a heavy brush and the 
effect was magnified by the intimacy 
of the medium. Barbara Couper has 
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LOOK RADIANT 
IN RECORD TIME Ps 


WITH ELIZABETH ARDEN’S 









GENT 


Banish facial fatigue and ten seness with the one 


gentle cream mask that leaves 


incredibly beautiful. 


your skin 


Only Miss Arden creates this 


magically bracing mask, so gentle that even the 


most delicate skin responds 
before a gay evening —a 


or bathe —your complexion transforms from dimness to radi 


Try it just once 


+ 
a tremendously impressive voice and 
a commanding radio presence but she 
sounded a bit too old for Hedda 
older, oddly enough, than Nazimova 
ever did, even in the twilight of her 
career. However, I think the principal 
effect of the play was to make us 
realize—if we hadn’t realized it 
before—how terribly old-hat Ibsen 
has become (always excepting “Peer 


Gynt”!). The atrocious melodrama, 
the appalling lack of humor—how 
ludicrously out-of-date they seem! 


Sic transit... 
. 

The transcribed broadcast from the 
Congress of Empire Universities at 
Oxford was both stimulating and un- 
usual. It is not very often that the 
man-in-the-street is given the chance 
to hear ten or a dozen of the world’s 
best academic minds express their 
views on the subject nearest and 
dearest to their hearts! 

Perhaps, though, the most striking 
thing about the broadcast was the 
extraordinary fluency and articulate- 
ness of Mr. Anthony Benn, the young 
undergraduate who acted as Cicerone 
tor Professor Bennett in their tour of 
the University grounds. One won- 
ders how a Canadian undergraduate 

even a brilliant one—-would have 
managed in similar circumstances 

° 

The two “sidelights on music” were 
among the best of recent talks pro 
grams. Gerald Moore, in par 
ticular, was: vastly entertaining, 
besides being immensely informative. 
How little the layman knows of the 
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2.50 and 6.00. 


Lig he (Vidlere 


At Smartest Shops In Every Town 





trials and tribulations that 
life of the professional accompanist! 
Why not a whole series on these little- 
known aspects of music? There must 
be a wealth of material in the reminis 
cences of such queer birds as 
fiddle players, and percussion 
and theatre organists! 
Raymond Roberts was interesting 
and informative, too, but, somehow, 
we didn't need the announcer to tell 
us that the speaker was a_ school 
master by profession. Still, his 


DaSS 


men 


observations on “feeling vs. tech 
nique” were well worth paying atten 
tion to. 
. 
We have had twa more contribu 


tions to the discussion of the “Cana 
dian ‘character’ and most of us, I 
think, are beginning to feel a bit 
dizzy. Mr. Gilbert Harding, late of 
the B.B.C.’s Toronto office, told us 
that we have no critical faculties, we 
continually “acquiesce in mediocrity’ 
and, as a race, we take ourselves too 
seriously which could never be said 
ot Mr. Harding. In addition, we have 
ridiculous liquor laws, a surteit of 
luncheon clubs and a dubious stand 


ard of university education. Some 
how, I have the annoying suspicion 
that Mr. Harding came very close, on 


more than one occasion, to hitting the 
nail squarely on the head. On the 
other hand, he did tend to emphasize 

quite naturally, perhaps-—those 
characteristics which are not so much 
wholly Canadian as wholly” un 
English. Whatever the verdict, how 
ever, 1 think that most of us whe 
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knew Mr. Harding will agree that we 
have never heard him argue more 
Nolitely 

John Brebner, a Cana 


Professot 


dian historian on the faculty of 
Columbia University, presented us 
with a very illuminating historical 


perspective. He did manage to give 
form to “the Cana- 
Which is not quite 
the same thing as “the personality of 
Canadians”. He one thing 
which seems to have escaped most of 
the other speakers, and that was the 
very rapid and very significant emer- 
gence of a new national consciousness 

and a new national self-confidence 

which is apparent both in politics 


and in the arts 


some recognizable 


dian personality” 


stressed 


ee 
LECTURE SERIES 
'NDER the auspices of the 
Board ot Education the Northern 
Vocational School announces a World 
Neighborhood lecture series with five 


Toronto 


lectures on vital problems by distin- 
guished authorities. The first will 
take pl ice on Wednesday Oct. 13, 


when Robert W. Keyserlingk, Manag- 
ing Director of British United Press, 
will speak on “News as a Factor in 


Education Today.” Dorothy Thomp- 


son, famous journalist, will discuss 
These Crucial Days” on Nov. 12. 
Other speakers in the series will be 


Dr. Eugene Forsey, C.C.L. executive, 
Dr. Ethel J. Alpenfels, noted anthro- 
pologist, and George H. T. Kimble, 


of McGill Un 
Geography 


iversity’s Department of 
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CONCERNING FOOD 


a Ladies. P lease Be § 


By MARIORII 


PHOMPSON FLINT 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


better prepare two pounds of these 
because they will be very popular 
with the family as well as the guests. 


Pineapple Dressing 


Seated 


1/3 cup sugar 
teaspoons cornstarch 


teaspoon salt 


and soften the cheese with a fork 
and then beat it into the pineapple 
mixture. Chill. Yield: 1°4-2 cups. 


Peanut Brittle Chiffon Pie 


This is a pie which can be made the 
day before, stored in the refrigerator 
and ignored until serving time. It is 
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2 tablespoons granulated sugar 
1% cup heavy cream, whipped 
1 cup crushed peanut brittle 
1-9 inch baked pastry shell 
Beat egg yolks 
thoroughly. Slowly 
stirring constantly. 
cook in double boiler 


and brown suga; 
add hot milk 
Add butte) and 
until thick. Aqq 








Juice of 1 lemon (3-4 tablespoons) loaded with calories but by this time gelatine softened in cold wate; ind 
‘ Juice of 1 orange (6-8 tablespoons) your guests won't be too concerned dissolve and then add vanilla. Coo} 
. ya , 1 cup unsweetened pineapple juice about this matter until partially set Beat egg white; 

= ee ee am ct 2 beaten egg yolks with the cream of tartar tin sti 
: .; 1 package cream cheese . cup brown sugar firmly packed Add granulated sugar. Whi; the 

pas yan ‘ > PUT y Se 
1 S S Mix dry ingredients then add fruit 1 cup milk scalded cream and add the C85 whites, crean 
u | rosted Grapes juices and blend. Cook in double 2 tablespoons butter and crushed peanut brittle to the egg 
S | iler 20 minutes stirring constantly 1 tablespoon (1 envelope) gelatine yolk mixture and fold in thoro thly 
S t sa lip ntil thickened. Stir some of the hot 1, cup cold water Pour into pastry shell. Chill. Spreaq 
5 es he mixture into the eggs and then re 1 teaspoon vanilla with additional whipped cream and 
S Place on wax turn to double boiler and cook for 5 2 egg whites crushed peanut brittle before se: ving 

sity S S You had minutes longer. Cool mixture slightly teaspoon cream of tartal Yield: 6 servings. 
; e- —_ . as a an qxemneeemaeanes aE — a 
S 
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There are colours i Tooke Shirts 

Chic hen Salad Mold . 
| to delight a brunette 

, The right, bright colours brunettes wear so proudly... 

4 man-tailored in cotton that’s striped or one-tone. 

re ' 

: ed green celery White too. With the famous Tooke feature— shoulder pads 

ne ar | : . aed 
rt you can slip out of their patented inside pockets 
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es | | igh. | when your shirt is laundered .. . that slip in again 
s , . j 
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Enter with F anfare 


By MARY QUAYLE INNIS 


it became Known that Prin- 
Elizabeth would come to Ox- 
eceive an honorary degree 
several of the colleges, aca- 
lies divided at once into two 
‘amps. Though they argued 
they met, on one side or 
in the nature of the case 
yn could be reached, no final 
gained. One party, com- 
ladies with fur coats or 
elvet or cloth dresses hoped 
for a cold day. The other 
ssessors of lace or organdy 
id garden party hats longed 
ely for a hot one. Coupons 
mustered for stockings or 
iress but not for an entire 
fit, therefore it appeared 
half the wives and daugh- 
the University could attend 
il events of the day. Uni- 
lege preparing its open air 
ind St. John’s College with 
‘n party hoped unanimously 
skies. 
lleges to be visited, which 
ne of those not visited by the 
{1 Queen last year, did extra 
and repair work and close- 
n lawns and glowing flower 
were brought more nearly 
‘ to perfection. Almost any 
mbers of the University, no 
vhat they talked of at first 
soon came round to the sub- 
the Visit. Telephone calls to 
were made nearly every day. 


he ladies to be presented wear 


The princess repiied that 


vho had gloves and wished to 
them should do so, otherwise 


requirements were equally 
and simple, yet tension grew. 
great morning it was at 
princess 
irrive at noon but going to 
inical Garden, one saw out- 
gate of Magdalen College 
he street, a crowd gathered 
wing rapidly larger. Mag- 
is indeed one of the colleges 
ited but not for three more 
‘oming out of the gardens 
hour later, one found it al- 
possible to make one’s way 
he crush of people, carrying 
skets, babies, all hurrying, 
{| beaming. 
uu see that black car in froni 
wn Hall? The big long one? 





That’s the Mayor’s car. She's going 
to ride in that.” 

Bobbies in fresh white gloves were 
suddenly everywhere. It was time to 
climb to the seat of vantage kindly 
offered by a2 friend in or rather on 
one of the college buildings. Up dark 
stairs, through doors, along corridors 
the little party went, climbing 
through a third floor dormer win.- 
dow onto the roof, mounting a ladder 
set against the stone parapet and 
stepping out onto the scaffolding 
which had been erected so that the 
time-pitted stone of the building could 
be refaced. 

But the scene below was too absorb- 
ing to allow time for anxiety. To the 
right one side of the High Street was 
packed with people leaving a narrow 
space through which buses passed in 
solid procession and one _ sidewalk, 
lined by policemen, was bare. Mem- 
bers of the St. John Ambulance Corps 
in their black uniforms with white 
emergency kits hung over their shoul- 
ders and nurses of the same corps in 
White helped police to hold back the 
crowd. Flags flew from all the Col- 
lege towers, pigeons wheeled round 
them, a jet plane dragged its trail of 
sound overhead. The buses were 
stopped and with a sudden violent 
wave-like movement, the crowd fill- 
ed the street and pressed on the line 
of police along the guarded sidewalk. 


“QOME of them that's stood so lons 
“gets pushed back of them that’s 
just come,” the charwoman on the 
1roct observed sadly. “We're lucky to 
be up here. Look! There she comes!” 

Behind a black figure carrying the 
great golden mace, came red figures 
who might from this distance be any- 
one but one of whom must be the 
princess for the crowd cheered and 
pushed forward, the policemen sal- 
uted and pushed back. Before she 
came near enough to be more than 
a figure in a red robe and a black 
velvet cap, the little procession turned 
up the narrow street which led to the 
Sheldonian Theatre and disappeared. 
Policemen locked arms across the 
mouth of the street, the crowd heaved 
and tossed. 

Then in what seemed only a mo- 
ment, the crowd was gone. It has rush- 
ed off in rivers that poured up every 
open street and byway and begun to 
coagulate toward the left in front of 


tou & Oewwres 


rice to be back in 
Canada, MR. PEEK.’ 
so cordially 

omed, MR. FREAN."’ 
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SPPOINTMENT TO 
KING GEORGE Vi 


quickly prepared 
WITH 
PEEK FREAN’S 


Visa Weat 


THE BRITISH CRISPBREAD 


When refreshments must be 
quickly prepared . . it's so 
convenient and smart to use 
Peek Frean’s Vita-Weat Crisp- 
bread as the background for 
Hors d’Oeuvres or canapes . . . 
without which no cocktail should 
be offered. 

Vita-Weat contains all the 
nourishing goodness and deli- 
cious flavour of whole wheat in 
thin, crisp waters. In‘'Evercrisp”” 
—moisture-proot—air-tight 
packets. 


MADE BY 81 


PEEK FREAN'’S 


MAKERS OF 


Gamous ENGLISH Béscecds 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


University College where the masque 
was to be given. It was more than 
three hundred years since the Under- 
graduates had entertained Royalty in 
this way. The Masque, after the fes- 
tive entrance of the princess, would, 
according to the book of words, in- 
volve the entrance of Labor, Lib 
erty, Health and Joy led captive by 
Fear and later liberated by Joy in a 
skirt of gold “with a white lyre in her 
hand and on her head a blue bird”, 
and would employ among the cast a 
grey horse and forty or fifty pigeons. 

And now, as though the whole per- 
formance had been staged for the 
convenience of the roof-sitters, guests 
for the masque began to arrive at the 
door across the street. And suddenly 
feeling sun warm across the shoul- 
ders, wind curling round the ankles, 
one realized that both parties of Uni- 
versity ladies had been served. The 
sun was warm, the wind cool, for once 
everyone had been pleased. 

The guests arriving, a few in taxis, 
the majority on foot, were a pageant 
in themselves, as t!1e whole street, the 
whole city formed a pageant of sober 
English enthusiasri. There was every 
kind of academic dress from plain 
black gowns to mapnificent red robes, 
hoods of all colors, Droctors with their 
white tabs. The variety of the men’s 
robes was as nothing, however, beside 
the costumes of the ladies. The new 
look, still a novelty in Oxford, appear- 
ed but by no means dominated the 
scene. There were severe, tailored 
suits with short, narrow skirts, long 
tulle dresses, organdy gowns worn 
with floppy hats oi poke bonnets, 
white straw hats tied under the chin 
with coy net bows, veivet frocks, long 
fur coats, sleeveless sports dresses. 

“Look at that one,” -he charwoman 
exclaimed. “She’s ready for any- 
thing.” She wore a cloth coat and 
carried a fur cape over one arm and 
a mackintosh over the other. 

Undergraduates walked along the 
slates of the roof opposite and waved 
to friends craning out of high, nar- 
row windows. The last guest entered, 
the door was shut. 

At the main doorway a little farth- 
er down, suddenly a r2d carpet un- 
rolled down the steps and two work- 
men knelt and smoothed it into place. 
Traffic was stopped, tension grew. A 





tiny police car rushed back and forth, 
the crowded street was breathless 
with waiting. Traffic plunged through 
again, buses, bicycles, motorcycles; 
policemen pushed the crowd back. 
One officer turning back a woman 
with two children, suddenly hurried 
after her, took her children one by 
each hand and stationed them in the 
front row. Traffic was stopped again. 

Under a gray arch could be seen a 
laburnum dripping yellow bloom, a 
pink chestnut in flower, across the 
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green velvet lawn a fig tree spread 
its shining green leaves up the wall. 

“Look! There’s the car!” 

The golden mace again and a red 
robe and a slender figure in pale grey 
was received on the red carpet and 
escorted up the steps. As it disap- 
peared under the arch, trumpets 
sounded a fanfare 

“There they are,” the charwoman 
cried in a delighted voice. “Them 


trumpets been practicin’ all week and 
they got it right.” 


@ Only the very wealthy could afford the exquisitely 


fashioned ivory tea-caddy illustrated above. 


Made in 


England during the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 


tury, it is now beginning to show signs of its age. 


Photo by courtesy of the Royal Ontario Museum. 








For a snack that tastes delicious, 
looks delightful, surround Ingersoll Baby Roll 
Cheese with crackers and let folks 
help themselves! Ingersoll Baby Roll 
has that appetizing, fresh-from-the- 
country look of a big cheddar cheese. 
Its smooth, mild flavor 


is livened with just 


a touch of a tang. 


SMART to SERVE 


_ = | 
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and oh/... so good; 
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CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


Triangl es at Five 


By DAVID CRAWLEY 


R. Sigmund Freud, the father of 

psychoanalysis, said the Oedipus 
complex is a type of behavior “de 
creed by fate” in every child. He 
added the sensational comment that 
out of it grow the “two greatest 
crimes of natural man—incest and 
parental murder. 
, Today’s psychiatrists and psycho- 
analysts have somewhat toned down 
their language and refer to the com 
plex as the “family romance.” They 
explain that in this triangle the child 
is pitted against one parent for the 
exclusive love of the other 

The son hates the father, loves the 
mother; the young girl is consumed 
with jealousy because her mothet 
draws away her father’s affections 

Fantastic? Nonsense? Take a look 
into your own home: 

Perhaps you are the mother of 
John, 6. One evening he announces 
that he isn’t going to sleep in his own 
room, in his own bed. “It’s a silly 
bed.” 

“I’m going to sleep here,” 
pointing to your bed 

“But you’ve got your own bed, and 
the animals on the wall and all your 
books.” 

“I don’t care,” is the reply. “I want 
to.sleep here, with you.” 

“But what about Daddy? Where is 
he. going to sleep?” 

‘He can sleep in my bed,” John 
tells you firmly 

Just a childish whim, you think? 
Freud wouldn’ 


he states, 


agree 


Son of Laius 


He would say “that’s the Oedipus 
complex in action,” and he would tell 
you that this inevitable behavior pat 
tern emerges from race-deep sources 
in the child’s unconscious mind to run 
its biologically determined course and 
work its irrevocable effect on the 
child’s developing personality 

Freud saw the Oedipus complex ap- 
pearing in the family soon after the 
birth of the first child. Even though 
the youngster of three, four, or five 
is consciously quite unaware of the 
physical and emotional relationships 
of the mature adult, the racial exper- 
ience, carried forward from genera 
tion to generation as a collective un 
conscious, is sufficient to build the 
dynamic Oedipus _triangle—father 
mother, and child. 

The little boy wants his mother to 
I h of nourish 


i 
l 
himself, as his sole source 
He resents 


ment, love, and welfare 

his father as a competitor for the 
Although the con 

ngs of the child 

are purely sensual—a desire for con 

tinuous comforting and attention 


down below the surface there is an 








motner's 10Vve 


sclous emotionai feel 
TY 





incestual motive and a_ patricidal 
urge 
With the little girl the situation is 


ilar nit a, y } x i . 1. 
similar, but reversed, and usually not 
auite so powertul 

The complex is named after the un- 


fortunate Oedipus, son of Laius, King 


of Thebes. The parallel between the 
tragic life of this ill-fated Prince 
guilty of both murder of his father 
and marriage with his mother and 
the instinctual yearnings of mere 
children struck Freud with dramatic 
force 

Shortly after the birth of Oedipus 


the Oracle at Thebes prophesied that 
the child 


father and marry his mother. Terri 





one day murder his 


fied, and believing unquestioningly 
the dire 
Queen 
herd, with orders to abandon him on 


prediction, Jocasta the 


delivered Oedipus to a shep 


the mountainside. The servant was 
overcome with pity for the babe and 
instead handed him over to another 
lonely sheep-herder 

Ultimately » in 
Corinth as the adopted son of that 
city’s ruling couple 

As a young man, he visited a 
Corinthian oracle—the terrible fate 
was pronounced once more: he was 
to kill his father and wed his mother 
Thinking that the King and Queen 
of Corinth were his true parents, 
Oedipus fled, lest he bring doom and 
disgrace upon their heads 
In the course of his flight across 


Oedipus ended uy 


the desert he chanced to become in- 
volved in a cross-road brawl and 
accidentally killed another traveller. 
Arriving in Thebes, he saved the city 
from the terrors of the Sphinx and 
received as a reward the hand of the 
late King’s widow, by whom he later 
had four children 

Years after, the whole story came 
out. The traveller killed at the cross- 
roads was Laius, Oedipus’ father. 
The woman Oedipus married was 
Jocasta, his mother 


Oedipus blinded himself, while 
Jocasta committed suicide. 
While Freud would admit that 


children rarely kill their fathers or 
marry their mothers, he did find in 
the normal family many of the ele 
ments of the story of Oedipus 

In the Oedipus complex the son 
shows strong hostility towards his 
father, although there are perhaps 
periods of almost equally strong 
affection. The apparent contradic- 
tion does not seem to strike the 
youngster. For example: 

You, the father of Peter, aged 5, 
go away for a two or three day 
business trip, leaving Peter at home 
alone with his mother. You return 
one evening and he is in his mother’s 
bed listening to a story. 

He looks up as you come in, rubs 
his sleepy eyes, and cries: “Go 
away.” He obviously feels that his 
pleasant companionship with his 
mother is about to be disturbed. “Go 
away. You aren’t supposed to be here 
with Mummy and me. She’s just for 
me. You go ‘way again.” 

It takes all mother’s charm to con 
vince him that she has enough love 
for both of you, and when he has 
calmed down you pick him up and 
carry him into his room and put him 
into his bed. 

Just as you kiss him goodnight he 
flings his arms around your neck 
and says: “Daddy, dont go ’way any 
more. Stay here with me!” 

Little girls, too, have to cope with 
strong and whirling reactions to 
ward their parents; for example, five 
year-old Elizabeth: 

Mother: “What are you thinking 
about, dear?” 

Elizabeth “Nothing. Mummy, 
when I grow up will I get married?” 

Mother: “I hope so, Elizabeth. Why 
do you ask?” 

Elizabeth “What’s marriage 
what’s it like?” 

Mother “Well, it’s when two 
people, a man and a woman, live 
together, when they love each 
other.” 

Elizabeth: “Mummy, when I get 
married can I marry Daddy?” 

You can’t pooh-pooh it away, say 
the Freudians. It’s the Oedipus com- 
plex, and the sharp end of the tri- 
angle is pointed at the heart of one 


y 
r 
of the parents 


Artificial Creations 


They not only claim that the com- 
plex is normal—but that children 
benefit from the emotional adjust- 
ments they make while going 
through it. One expert writes: “A 
healthy amount of child activity to 
wards the mother is of immeasur 
able value to the ultimate relation- 
ship of the man to the woman.” An.- 
other likes to see a child develop 
“that full degree of activity towards 
the mother that is token of his psy 
chic health.” 

Some outstanding authorities, how 
ever, differ with the Freudians on 
the causation of the behavior pat 
tern that is typical of the so-called 
Oedipus complex, and some go as 
far as to allege that it is not normal 
at all and isn’t found in homes where 
the environment of the child is lov 
ing and satisfactory 

Dr. Karen Horney, for instance, 
doubts that the Oedipus complex is 
either inevitable or part of man’s 
inheritance. She claims that Freud’s 
observations were made on neurotics 
in whom he found high pitched jeal 
ousy feelings towards one of the 
parents sufficiently strong to arouse 
fear and disturb character formation 
and personal relationships 


SATURDAY NIGHT “ 


Dr. Horney stoutly maintains that 
there is no reason to believe that 
feelings typical of the Oedipus situ- 
ation are anything but artificial cre- 
ations of the child’s environment. 
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giving vitamins A and C. It’s an excellent dietary source 


Insecurity, 


mistreatment by one 
.parent, an absence of affection and in the family, unlimited Parental 
reassurance, will all cause, Horney 
says, the child to cling to one parent 
or the other with a neurotic craving 


authority, 
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for love. A spirit of Competitivenes, 


taboos on sexual 
keeping the child infantile and 
wise isolating it, will all cause 


That delectable drink with the matchless flavour 


of red ripe tomatoes picked under the Summer 


sun! In it, Libby’s have captured the sparkle of 


Summer sunshine, and imprisoned those health- 


of these vitamins which will help fortify you against 


the rigours of Winter and promote radiant health. Let 


Libby’s bring the benefits of Summer sunshine into your 


home all Winter long. Order your supply now and serve 


Libby’s at least once a day — for breakfast, or as a 


“starter” for luncheon and dinner. 
Until you taste Libby’s you just 


don’t know how delicious a tomato 


juice can be. 
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istinguishable from Freud’s 
omplex. 
mplex itself is a “neurotic 
)’ Horney insists. 
ec or normal, environmental 
tual, many parents do en- 
hildish behavior that makes 
1esis seem not too unreason- 
ir children show occasional 
ind hostility, and the family 
seems to wax and wane un- 
ly. 
athers find it difficult to 
their son’s high handed 
ipon their importance, but 
id evening when the boy or 
show intense feeling over 
triangle, all psychiatrists 
it it is well for the parents 
their dignity and concen- 
the fact that the youngster 
through a critical and emo- 
nflict that he finds hard to 
one. 
varying 
fears 


the 
father’s 


degree 
his 


boy 
disap- 


proval, anger, and possibly punish- 
ment because of his actions and feel- 
ings towards his mother—yet he can- 
not help feeling jealous and hostile 
towards his male parent. 

To give in to the monetary needs 
and whims is to promote an under- 
standing with the child that will 
bring about the best kind of coopera 


tion later, say the psychiatrists, 
while to discipline or reprove the 


child when it is suffering jealousy 
‘an bring about obedience only at 
the price of sullenness. 

As the child grows older and be- 
comes more active, his absorption in 
his mother should cease to be all- 
important. It is essential at this 
stage of development that the mother 
permit and encourage the child to 
extend his interests: beyond her, and 
shift affections to other children 

The boy then redirects his energies 
and enters into play at schoo] and at 
home with his friends and brothers 
and sisters and concentrates mainly 
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upon their daily companionship. 

Concurrently, he relinquishes his 
desire of besting his father in the 
love relationship with the mother 
and ceases to regard him as a rival. 
He finds that he is now capable of 
imitating his father and doing some 
of the things he does. He casts hiin- 
self in his father’s role and shows 
an unbounded admiration for him. In 
this manner evolves the normal 
affection of a boy for his father. 

The kinder the parents are, and 
the more aware and understanding 
they are of the family romance, the 
easier it is for children to work their 
way through this critical period of 
their life, whether their behavior 
goes under the name of the Oedipus 
complex or not. 

Normaliy all that remains of the 
emotional pattern of the years be 
tween three and six by the time the 
boy or girl reaches adolescence is an 
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to Ballet 


By PAULINE BEST 


A MONG the Ballet Russe dancers 
44 at Manhattar’s Metropolitan 
Opera House this fall will be a young 
Canadian miss, Barbara Ferguson. 
Toronto-born Barbara is typical of 
the trained and talented dancers 
whom Canada pericdically exports. 
Just out of her teens, she danced with 
the Volkoff Ballet Corps. until her 
recent successful aucition with the 
leading international dance troupe. 

As a child, Barbara Ferguson 
dallied with the idea of being a school 
teacher, commercial artist, laboratory 


worker—anything but a ballet dancer. 
As a little girl, she would rather 
walk broken back fences in Toronto’s 
west end than dance Ballet, she 
thought, was “sissy”. “I got some- 
thing out of those ‘tomboy days, 
though,” smiles Barbara. ‘Walking 


fences helped teach me balance!” 
Miss Ferguson’s earliest artistic 
interest was in writing. At the age 


of eight, under the stellar influence 
of “The Girls’ Own Annual’, she 
started writing “novels”. These juve- 
nile epics were rarely completed, 
however. “I usually got tired after 
the first hundred or so_ foolscap 


pages,” Barbara confesses. “I never 
allowed anyone to read my private 
creations except a few favorite girl 
friends.” The novel she now remem- 
bers best was entitled ‘Hollywood 
Hangover” which was hand-lettered 
and illustrated by the author. 


Dancers Biographies 

When she started high school, her 
interest in writing waned and her 
career as a dancer had its beginnings. 
In her reading, Barbara came across 
biographies of famous performers 
Nijinsky, Pavlova, Karsavina——and 
devoured them. She was thus well 
prepared when her mother took her 
to her first ballet concert. It was at 
Toronto’s Massey Hall during the 
Christmas holidays. and featured the 
Volkoff dancers. ‘That was it,” she 
recalls. “I decided that night that I 
wanted to be a dancer”. Her school 
teacher father was not so enthusias- 
tic, however, and warned his daugh- 
ter that she would have to pay for her 
own lessons if she insisted upon pur 


suing her “whim”. 
To pay for her lessons while at 
school, Barbara worked at Wool- 


worth’s on Saturdays and during the 
holidays. For two summers, she 
worked as a waitress at vacation re- 
sorts. She studied dancing seriously 
and assiduously, and was made a 
member of the Volkoff senior group 
only a year and a half after starting. 
Since then, Miss Ferguson has ap- 
peared in all major Volkoff perform- 
ances in Toronto, Ottawa, Winnipeg 
and elsewhere 

After leaving school, Barbara even- 
tually took up modelling to help with 
her dancing. But, always, whether 
in the dancing class or artists’ studios. 
Barbara Ferguson set her sights on 
becoming a member of the world 
famous Ballet Russe Company. Now 
that she has achieved her ambition, 
the young Canadian dan¢er works 
harder than ever. “It is,” she says, 
“a wonderful life!” 


unconscious liking for persons of the 
cpposite sex who bring to mind the 
mother or father. 

If, however, the Oedipus period is 
handled with severity, lack of under- 
standing, or over-stimulation of the 
emotional bonds between mother and 
son, father and daughter, the Oedipus 
complex becomes not the training 
ground for adult love, but, in Freud’s 
words, the very “kennel of neuroses.” 


e ° 

HANDICRAFTS GUILD 

f bie Canadian Handicrafts Guild 
has announced the formation in 


Toronto of classes in painting, weav- 
ing, leatherwork, textile block paint- 








ing. The classes, open to anyone in- 
terested in learning one of these 
crafts, will be under the supervision 
of Ruth Home, executive secretary of 
the Ontario Branch of the Guild. 

Classes will be given morning, 
afternoon and evening at whatever 
time a group of 16 can be gathered. 
They will be limited to this number 
so that instruction can be tairly in- 
dividual. A fee will be charged to 
cover expenses. 

Members of the Guild’s board of 
directors on the crafts classes com- 
mittee are G. A. Burton, Allan Eaton, 
R. J. Henderson, J. Wardropper and 
R. S. McIlwaine. Those interested are 
asked to telephone Ki. 2558, or write 
to 332 Bloor Street, W., Toronto. 
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hi Amateurs and Actors 


ta, By MALCOLM MORLEY 

zie § iene amateur actor abounds in So I mused and I recalled the times 

Lay Canada. In a country practically when, as Regional Adjudicator, I 
bereft of professional theatre the had travelled the length of the Do- 
amateur gives service to the com- minion and seen the best the ama- 

ery munity, a service that is unpaid but teur theatre had to offer from coast 


not unhonored. A city without a to coast. On each of the two occa- 
playhouse is badly clothed, a body sions it had been a good best. Tal 
wrapped in rags. And the amateur’ ent, often very conspicuous talent, 


F may save many a town or centre was spread throughout the land. The 
; from being stark and naked artisti creative actor, if he did not grow on 
" eally, even though he wears the hedges, at least occupied a place in 
clothes of drama inside out. Canada. His ability would some- 
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times shine like a beacon light 
through a mass of misdirection. 


My last visit was in 1938. Soon > 


after the years of war had suspend- 
ed the work of most amateur groups 
and now, a decade later, the Domin- 
ion Drama Festival, that merger of 
the country’s dramatic weal, is again 
functioning. Teams representative of 
Theatre Guilds, Little Theatres, 
Community Players and so forth, 
from Saint John, N.B. to Vancouver, 
B.C., last assembled for the Gala 
Week of Drama in Ottawa, when 
East met West and West met East 
in competition for stage glory, and 
went home with their awards. 

Is the work of the amateurs to- 
day as good as it was ten years ago? 
The question is too general to give 
a definite reply. I think it might be 
said that standards are higher here 
and lower there. Where is here and 
where is there? They are places in 
Quebec and Ontario where I have 
recently had the opportunity of tast- 
ing the quality of groups, good and 
very good; of different groups, indif- 
ferent and very indifferent. Surpris- 
ing, and encouraging, is the enter- 
prise and initiative shown by some 
of the newly formed associations. 
The members are keen; they work 
hard and, be it whispered, attend re- 
hearsals regularly and _ punctually. 
Here, let me say, is one of the prop- 
erties leading to good results. How 
the quality of production is strained 
when the leading lady, having a so- 
cial engagement, finds it impossible 
to be present at dress rehearsal. It 
droppeth not like the gentle rain 
from heaven, even when she reas- 
sures the harassed director with 
claims that she always knows her 
lines on the night. 


§ fers TEAM spirit is more in evi- 

dence in the bantling group. The 
players sense they must stick to- 
gether, be it sink or swim. Though 
ingenuous in application, the team 
work coming from the team spirit is 
a thing giving vitality to a perfor- 
mance. It is a quality that brought 
greatness to the Abbey Theatre of 
Dublin and the famous Théatre 
Libre of Paris. The attitude of a few 
of the long established companies is 
more in reverse. There are too many 
members diluting the team for the 
spirit to be noticeable. A bureauc- 
racy, with its attendant formalities, 
has been established, and parts are 
rationed according to a mysterious 
inner-working system of points. The 
scheme makes for fairness towards 
the my-turn-to-act supporters of the 
group, but how fair is it to the audi- 
ence? Certain of the older societies 
appear not to be fully awake after 
the somnolent period of the war. 
Joints are stiff and _  half-opened 
eyes see only the plays of yester- 
year—and then only those of little 
worth. The confidence that was, has 
developed into smug complacency. 
Any old play done in any old way 
gives a warm glow of satisfaction. 

But this is far from being the case 
everywhere, and some of the direct- 
ors who did memorable work in the 
past are tending productions as care- 
fully as ever. In Toronto, as former- 
ly, there is Sterndale Bennett, a top- 
notch director, inventive and imag- 
inative. Nothing he does could ever 
be indifferent. Give him talent to 
command and the results reach to the 
good and the very good. Edga1 
Stone, less active than before the 
war, is a skilled director to hand in 
the Queen City, and among newcom- 
ers of note are Earle Grey and Ro- 
bert Gill. 

The first I admired for his virile 
production of Lister Sinclair’s ver 
sion of “Antigone” and the latter for 
a beautiful and pictorial arrangement 
of “Romeo and Juliet” at Hart House 
Theatre. Yes, the amateurs in Toronto 
have not fallen from grace. Far from 
it. And in addition to their offerings 
there is an embryo professional thea 
tre in the New Play Society which, 
though lacking that very necessary 
thing, a building, a home where its 
activities can be centred, has the set 
purpose of establishing a permanent 
playhouse outside the circuit of drill 
halls, school rooms and makeshift 
stages that reluctantly provide ac 
commodation for the pioneers’ of 
drama. Under the aegis of Dora Ma 
vor Moore much that is first class 
has been shown during the past year, 
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the choice of plays descending from must inevitably be of higher quality 
Shakespeare to the modern mystery’ than if they were strictly aMateyrs 
melo. part-timers with other issues jn jj,, 
To be or not to be, amateur or pro- to occupy their waking hours, 7 
fessional? That is the question con-_ strive for a professional theatre i 
tronting those who would give time to strive for a better theatre, }; i 
and talent to the theatre. It has been something certain to come j every 
said that a good amateur is better key city. Meantime, all honor to the 
than a bad professional. There may lovers of drama who fill the Zap in 
be truth in the remark, yet, by all the cultural life of Canada. 
the counts, there must be more bad {n Montreal there is no |i wering 
amateurs than bad professionals. The of the standard. The work of the 
fact that with the former it is a M.R.T. (Montreal Repertor Ty, 
whole time job means their work atre) remains a tribute to foun. 
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r quality ger, Martha Allan, whose aim, when 
mM \ateurs, alive, Was to build a full-sized the- 
S in life atre in the city for this society. Her 
OUrS, TYE wish Was on the way to fulfilment 
leatre jf when “orld hostilities changed the 
YO. Tt ig course events. A bijou establish 
In) every ont ‘complete playhouse in min- 
DY to the cture ww houses the M.R.T. which 
© 2ap inl appr tely has for its goal the 
sund of a Martha Allen Theatre 
lowering se mt n and as up-to-date as she 
. Of the vould ‘ave desired. Among those 
The who ct plays in the present 
foun. wuildi are Herbert Whittaker 
— char! tittenhouse and _ Roberta 
poatt jumber-oners all. 
“ho the M.R.T. is amateur in 
here are professional stir- 
; ‘ the city. The Canadian Art 
vhere Joy Thompson is the 


ide i mentor, though without a 
ves from place to place giv 
formances, a vast number 
neces of children and a few 
s. Be it noted, the plays are 

ways original or new ver 

ns id themes. Here is creative 
not stale repetition. In the 

1 nonths the Open Air Play 

Ist tely organized by Rosanna 

Saat e, on Mount Royal, follows 
of Regent’s Park in Lon 


n rland, while Les Compag- 
ns » French company directed 


} e LeGault, is a 
layers working 
ier, studying 
stint. The 
near to 
ons is 


group of 

continuous 

and rehearsing 

resulting team 

perfect and Les 

perhaps the most 

‘ed and interesting organiza 

ive to Canada. Plays pre 

e largely selected from the 

classics; productions are 

ffect and the unnamed actors 

imateur zest with profes 
«perience. 

[ ntally, the most recent pro 

ssi venture is that of Brian 

His Straw Hat Players were 

n the Muskoka district last 
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summer, and this winter his group, 
under the name of the New World 
Theatre Company, will be touring a 
number of Ontario towns, beginning 
in Ottawa. Naturally it is far too 
early to say whether he will succeed, 
but not too early to wish him success 


I ONDON, Ont., is favored beyond 
4 


most cities in having a fine 
theatre, the genuine article salvaged 
from the cinema by the London 
Little Theatre and put to its own use, 
an example that might well be fol 
lowed elsewhere in places where half 
a dozen picture houses compete, with 
never a building for the flesh and 
blood drama. The London Little 
Theatre is an amateur organization 
that has absorbed all others and 
become paramount.in the city. Of 
its kind it is the biggest in the 


Dominion and proudly boasts of the 


9,000 subscribers who fill the Grand 
for the eight performances of each 
of its productions. Of two names 
linked with pre-war days, Blanche 
Hogg, a director of taste and abil 
ity, is still active, but John Burton 
appears to be resting on his law 
els, and good laurels too, leaving the 
field to a long line of prentice pro 


ducers whose work is well approved 


by the 9,000 subscribers 

Ottawa is another city possessing 
a building thoroughly equipped for 
play production. The Little Theatre 
there, if half the size of the Grand 
in London, has all facilities needed 
by a theatre. The Ottawa Drama 
League maintains a consistent high 
level of production. Dorothy White 
directs less than previously but to 


the fore are Michael Meiklejohn, At 
thur Clare and the pantomime 
ed Hugh Parker. The capital, 
London in the same province, has no 
aspirations to anything of a 
sional nature. The rare visit of a 
British or American star armed with 
a popular success is a thing apart, 
and the star will play in a large pie- 
ture house rather than in the Little 
Theatre where the business could 
only be a fraction 

Sarnia, busy ever, is 
the bold experimental 
Stratford. He was a 
and scorned the 


mind 


lia 
iKe 


protes 


as as missing 
touch of Dr. 
force in his day 


Broadway pot-boil 


er so much in favor with the thes 
pian who sees by chance a play in 
New York and feels that if he could 
but enact such and such a part in 
the piece his achievement would be 
on a par with the player creating 
the role. How often does such a copy 
cat relate the story of his being told 
that he was better in a_ particulat 
part than the professional player 


by certain, or uncertain, authority 
from Broadway or London, England? 
Windsor, with talent to spare, 
its plays from the lumbet 
room of the past, whilst up-and-do 
ing Simcoe, smallest of all places 
mentioned, takes an original play in 
its stride: This is Catherine Bricken 
den’s “A Pig in a Poke’, a light 
hearted comedy of contemporary 
Canadians 


chooses 


*‘AINT as they are, signs of dawn 

lighten the horizon, a dawn of 
Canadian drama Robertson Davies, 
with his comedic growls “Eros at 


Breakfast” and “Overlaid” 
a dramatist of original 
given a stage he should 


plays as gougingly witty 


promises 
humor. If 
contribute 
as his book 


The Diary of Samuel Marchbanks. 
Amateurs are powerful at present 
inasmuch as they are in control. The 


living drama of the country is In 
their care, since for the most part 
the professionals merely come and 


again. But the range in amateurs 
is .wide. At one end is the 
sional amateur wanting his plattorm 


to be a professional one; at the other 


gO 


protes- 


the amateur, lacking in discipline, 
whose great desire Is to fribble to 
the applause of his friends. This 
tyro player revels in adulation. It 
gives him or her a royal feeling, 
nebulous though the diadem may be 
that sits on the brow ol theatrical 
endeavor. The seasoned player 1s 
more chary of tribute. Not always 
unreceptive of praise, he is likely to 
press for criticism ove and above 
the laudatory barrage ol well-wish- 

tongue-tied to all else but eu- 


ers 
logies, Perhaps he is a critic of him 
self, a severe and und rstanding 
critic, caustic and sympathetic at the 
It is then that he ceases 


same time. 
to be a playboy-player and becomes 
an actor-player. He is an artist. 
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POLITIC 


AL 


MEDITATION 


Ev’rything is serene and bland 


EVRY one wants to do as he likes: ‘Since we elect ‘with a deal of fuss) 
4 Mischievous little Sixth Grade <All the men who will govern us; 
tykes, Meaning the men who will put in 
Older kids in gymnasium suits pens 
Hived in Collegiate Institutes, Crude and unsocial citizens 
Undergraduates, bold B.A.’s But WE are the Social Type 
All prefer their own sweet ways With no sinister stripe 
Nobody wants to be governed. And never need to be governed 
J.E.M 
Butchers, bakers and Labor leaders, ee 
Bankers, merchants and _ Holstein 
breeders, NIAN ALC INE 
Experts in Science or Divinity 
Delving madly into infinity, — MAN alone is nothing; as we pass 
Journalists, regular or free-lance. In silence on a busy street 
Even Ministers of Finance, As we look pleading in our neighbor's 
Fiercely hate to be governed. tace 
We see within his unrelenting eyes 
Yet a Government is required, His own entrenched reflection, steels 
Though intensively undesired cold 
People trying to live together Look in the mirror! Are your eyes 
Would run into such heavy weathei so different? 
That they’d never have any peace Are you quite sue a ma ‘lone is 
But for the presence of Police nothing ? 
Doing a bit of governing oRTS HEDGES 
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So (they say) in our favored land 


THE PEOPLE CHOOSE A 


LEADER 


= shrewd and keen and naught 
unseen 
Eludes his canny sight; 


But can he defy a 
And does he 


menacing eye, 
know why to fight? 


He has high ideals and a tongue that 
steals 
The heart with visions bright; 
But can he ride where there is no 
guide, 
And does he know where to fight? 
There is pep and vim and a go in him, 
And a way that seems forthright; 
But will he flinch at the final inch, 


And does he know when to fight? 


Should courts descend and justice end 
And day sink into night, 
Could he maintain the freeman’s 
eign 
And does he know how to fight? 
HARRY AMOSsS 
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Canada Must Sell More To The U. S. 
And Must Buy More From U. K. 


By CLARENCE BARBER 


The postwar trade pattern is now emerging—we will sell less to Britain, 

* more to the { nited States. On the importing side. we must buy more 
from Britain. less trom the United States. The austerity program, the 
and the dollar 
The pre-war trade triangle of the North 


: » . ci ~ 
European Recovery | rovram, chronic shortage are 
lactors in this trade pattern. 


Atlantic has permanently changed. 


These points showed clearly in the discussions ix Ottawa recently 
between Sir Stallord Cripps. the United Kinedom'’s Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. and Canadian trade and finance officials. Our export trade 


necessary, more 


to the sterling area Is likely to decline by another S200 million; we are 
At the same time. 


ing prices. 


already down 40 per cent from last vear'’s levels. foreign goods 


we are increasing our exports to the U.S. and to South America. 


Clarence Barber. an economist who has been with the Dominion 
Bureau ol Statistics, and is now lecturing at Hamilton's McMaster else obtained 
University. outlines the main factors in our international trade set-up. that country. 
He sugvests we should help the United Kingdom with credits and con- 


tinue our efforts to sell to the United States. 


production. 
ie IS now becoming clear that C*n- raising of production and_ export . 
ada will not revert to the pre-war goals. In the ensuing months, as the ‘tries and to Canada. 

pattern of international trade--sell- currency crisis deepened, import re ' a he ) ’ 

ie ty - eer " . . fe — an 
ing to the sterling area and buying strictions became almost epidemic, No Re turn lo I re-W al 
from the United States. The base of spreading to areas where there was e408 
y . In Britain, 


triangle has been shifted; no real shortage of production: Braz- 
New Zealand and Can- 
November we were forced 
measures to conserve our 








substantial sales jl, Australia, 
we should be ada. In 


in the future to. to take 


to the United Kin 


prepared to sell mort 
. 
L 


the TInited States : ; ‘ naps 
the United State rapidly dwindling supply of U.S. dol Britain’s economy 
The trends of sales of many prod baw : : 
yo 
: : iars 
icts confirm this gener tatement. a ; a ea na : : 
ucts confirm S general stateme Almost all ef the restrictions on im tion are encouraging 
mber nas peen alr Import 
ne : - exhale ports were made necessary by a short- a 
but now the do as 





ant export to 











ticular but Canadian too. 
lar shortages were largely a 
tion of the world shortage of goods: 
the dollar countries were among the 
few where goods were to be had. 

But for countries enjoying an ade- 
quate level of production the dollar 
shortage is caused by inflation. With- 
in a country a shortage of currency 
is not allowed to deter spending. If 


either directly or through bank loans, 
and the spending continues, with ris- 
But if you try to purchase 
with 
soon run into difficulties. 
buying foreign goods must be earned 
by selling goods to that country or 
through 
That is how shortages 
of foreign exchange develop even in 
countries enjoying 
This is what happened 
to many of the South American coun- 


production 
slowly recovering; the need for goods 
and hence the demand for dollars has 
been even more urgent. 
tions have been more severe. 
recovers 

recently announced gains in produc- 


return to the pre-war pattern of 


this question is NO; our trade will 
never quite go back to the old pattern. 
Underlying Sir Stafford Cripps’ 
Ottawa statement one can detect some 
evidence of a belief that, for Britain, 
a shortage of U.S. dollars is going to 
continue for many years. That means 
Britain will also find it difficult to 
buy Canadian goods in their former 
volume. Hence the emphasis in re- 
cent talks on expecting a lower level 
of exports to Britain. In the past 
Canada has obtained U.S. dollars from 
Britain, using them to meet her trad- 
ing deficit with the United States. 


These dol- 
reflec- 


Perennial Problem 


The dollar problem has been with 
us, though at times disguised, ever 


: since World War I. The perennial 
money is created, Since World War J 

7 dollar shortage results from the 

fact that the United States can so 


easily dispense with most of the goods 
she purchases elsewhere while other 
countries are so vitally dependent on 
the goods she supplies. Development 
of the synthetic rubber industry and 
tin smeltering in Texas has made the 
United States even more independent 
of goods that used to provide dollars 
for Britain. 

An important part of our dollar- 
saving program has been the attempt 
to increase our exports to the United 
States, to bring our trade with our 
nearest neighbor more nearly into 
balance. By selling less to Britain and 
more to the United States we will 
cut down our dependence on Britain’s 
ability to supply us with U.S. dollars. 
It will eliminate some of the risk from 
our trade. 

While a better trade balance with 
the U.S. answers part of Canada’s 
trade problem there are still import- 
ant products whose natural market 


this money you 


Funds for 


loans from 


a high level of 


levels are 


The restric- 
But as 
and the 


can we expect 








lay ehorta ae B steed age of dollars, United States in par- trading? A reasonable answer to will be the United Kingdom. Wheat 
lar shortage is forcing Britain to turn 
to higher ced Baltic timber. Our 
exports of bac« 1 eggs to Britain 

t 55 A 7 
may also be reduced. In order to get THE BUSINESS ANGLE 
nany of the bulk raw materials and 

is t Canada has supplied in the 

st, and could supply now, Britain > 
s turning ee Rearmament Ww ill Prevent a Slum 
Iron ¢ She has just extended P 








to | e of cre in order to 

f itate east-west Eu de trading 

And recent trade talks in Ottawa be 

tween Canadian officials and Sir Staf pe YPLE who talked gloomily about a coming reces 

ford C s, Britain's economic chief sion in Canadian business due to ccnsumer resist- 
ic idle he i ee eee ance to high prices now have more serious ground for 

enpeieaire a ohn ; concern in the confirmation by Sir Stafford Crinns 

DRO Rr Eee oom ote that Britain will be forced to divert a lot of her pres- 

tn A abe teks om sates aa ent buying from Canada because of her shortage of 
ent vels dollars. This threatens to create a serious situation 


for Canadian both manufac- 
»f our two 
markets are found 
badly upset. 

over-all viewpoint, and whateve} 
may come later, there seems to be no great reason for 
alarm regarding the near-term prospect. Firstly, there 
is still a very large and active demand for housing 
and industrial and other equipment and automobiles 
ind othe Secondly, in industry at least, what- 
ever slack develops in the productive system because 
of Britain's course seems likely to be taken up by a 


producers of food and 
tured articles. Britain has always been one 
and unless new 
will be 


Hewever, from an 


best customers, 


Canada’s economy 


hill} 


goods 








y S e prospects new program of rearmament. Admittedly, a rearma- 
4 ind auste ment program is by no means the most socially con 
t } j ¥ “aay > ° . oe 
O n Europe structive means of bolstering business activity, but it 
2 f f \ S are eshadow 


will result in doing that. 
» areas, but broadly the prospect is that 
he total volume of employment will hold, for several 
nonths at least, close to the pestwar peak. During 
good, wages will 
will continue to be a Keen demand 
And this period of 
into 1949 or longer 


that period at least business will be 
be high, and there 
labo) 


good business 


well 


Boom Is Still With U's 


The level of U.S 
Canada’s level, 


business has a strong influence on 
businessmen are feeling defi 
The long-nredicted 
y arris there is talk of the boom 
sumner H. Slichter of Hai 
lvses of conditions always get respect, 
predicts high prices and high business activity in the 
| S f 


and USS. 


litely optimistic at tke oment 


recession not ha‘ 


lasting for years to come 


ird, whose ana 


E4 Be EVENTS OF LDE: Past Year. 4 | We may be going to see small temporary unemploy 
1g ist June General Marshall ment in some 
+o his far us H irva 1 cnee h, if +} 


r another ten years. The U.S. government's own 


Council of Economic Advisers its economic advisors 


T t ' ¢ 


_ Later it summer further help | authority thinks the chances are good that it will be 
Europe was needed. Britain, faced possible to make gradual price adjustments without 
wah the rapidhy pee nert . exhaus sharp drop in production or employment, thereby 
tion OF B YT Do, | . milion posrw i} loar \voiding a “bust 

+ eebies — ae Seek ee The present situation both in Canada and the United 
and to introduce rigid measures to tates is that industrial production is climbing again 
try to balance her tr ade This auster eee 7 cee Gip. In the U-S., production ss mess 
ity program meant more restrictions red by the Federal Reserve Board is now 191 pet 
on imports, more ration cuts and a Bd 


By P. M. RICHARDS 


erent of the 1935-39 average. The outlook is for recov- 
ery to the neak of 193 reached in the first quarter of 


this year. There are no signs there vet that indicate 






any downturn in total indu 1 mneoduction. Automo- 
bile output appears to be j ‘d for a record in the 
next six to nine months and steel production 
promises to continue at « fcity levels; lumber and 


cement are following the strong trend in buiiding ac- 
tivity; machinery production appears to be levelling 
off, but at a point only slightly below the postwar 
high mark. Chemical production is higher than last 
vear; the oil industry continues to step up production 
of gasoline and fuel oil; shoe production. though be- 
low the first-quarter peak, is above 1947. Most U.S. 
business observers agree that a business slump of any 
significant proportions is unlikely to occur as long as 
steel, automobiles and building continue to be active. 


Stimulus Krom Governments 


Government spending, in Canada and the 
likely to be an important factor probably the deci- 
sive factor—-in checking any incipient slump. Rearma- 
ment will provide a shot-in-the-arm for business, if one 
is needed. If it isn’t, the effect will be rather unpleas- 
antly inflationary. Recently, the prospect has been 
that prices of most consumer goods would decline 
slowly as more supplies came on the market. A re 
armament program of any real size, with its inevi 
table diversion of productive capacity and manpowe: 
and materials from civilian to war-making needs, 
would quickly tighten the civilian supply situation and 
increase the pressure on prices. With World War II 
experience so recent, We might expect to see an early 
reinstitution of wartime economic controls, with ra- 
tioning and allocation cf materials. 

What it seems to add up to is that the nearer-term 
prospect for business is governed by what the govern 
ments of Canada, Britain and the United States do to 
prepare for the possibility of being involved in war 
with Russia. That possibility is real enough to require 
at least some program of preparedness. seyond that, 
for Canada in particular, is the question, as yet un 
answered, of what steps will be taken to offset the 
sharp contraction of British markets. There is hope 
of further increasing our already increased exports 
to the United States. But that direction 
depends on favorable U.S. action on tariffs. This is 
likely to be influenced by the political complexion of 
the U.S. government shortly to be elected 
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success 1n 





ener 


is an example. If Britain-is gy 
have difficulty in getting 
dollars to buy our goods anyth 
can do to increase our purch 
British goods will help. Th 
British goods we buy the mor 
dian dollars Britain will have t: 
in Canada. 

It is encouraging to find t} 
imports from the United K 
have improved a good deal dur 
last six months. The total 
first half of 1948 is up $34 
over the last half of 1947. Thos 
tional British products, wooll 
china, have both been in bett 
ply and shipments of automobi 
machinery have also increase 

Recently there have bee) 
plaints that the prices of 
goods are too high, particula 
cotton textiles. If British pri: 
in fact, too high, and Sir § 
Cripps denies this, it would 
age sales of British goods in th 
try or in the United States. D 
tion of sterling would of cours: 


British goods cheaper in te 
dollars. But it would also ten 


crease the dollar cost of Brit 

sential imports. The British { 
keeping the pound sterling at 

ent position enables them ti 
tain better terms of trade w 
dollar areas. They pay less fi 
imports and get more for the 
number of goods they have a\ 
for export. 


Appreciating The Dolla: 


One question is——are there a 
British goods coming to dolla 
as there might be? Are they n 
likely to go to those markets 
inflation has gone the = fa 
Though that may be the most 
able place to sell for the Britis 
chant, in sterling, it may not 
profitable to Britain, as a coun 
terms of dollars. 

Of course this question of Gd 
tion shouldn’t be discussed as 
it were independent of a co 
internal price level. If dev: 
were closely followed by ar 
rise in Britain’s domestic p 
would leave things largely u 
ed. Some British economist 
that, with the inflation in Brit 
could easily happen. Som 
even suggested that the value 
pound should be raised, not 
Finally it should not be ov 
that Canada could obtain the 
of sterling devaluation by a} 
tion of her own currency. 

One other question raised 
Stafford’s visit concerns the $: 
lion dollars still to be drawn 
British loan. Should we unf! 
allow Britain to. start 
again? Or should we go e\ 
ther and grant her additional « 

The question of unfreezing 
1946 loan or extending new ©} 
really: can we spare the got 
more properly, are we willing ! 
them? since there is little dot 
we can. And if there is to be 
duction in Canadian supplies 
take the cut—the consumer? | 
ness, through a reduction in 
of capital expediture? 

But because the needs ot 
are urgent and because we m 
sell a lot of our goods there, ws 
do what we can now. Latest 
from Ottawa suggest that the 
the loan to Britain will be ré 


spen 


Wire Must Sell To US. 


In these various factors Et 
recovery needs, our auster! 
gram, our interest in selling 
ope, and the chronic shortagt 
lars. the postwar trade patte! 
coming clear. We are likely n 
return to that trade triangle 
we sold to Britain and with 
converted into dollars bough 
goods. When 1952 comes, and 
ends, sterling will still not be 
tible into dollars. And it “ 
sterling convertibility which \ 
base for the free, multilatera 
the world enjoyed before the 


Ng to 
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Over the next four years, our s 
the sterling area may fall a 
$200 million. We must contin 
strony effort to sell to the 


States 
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Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 
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released from the three 
jet plane production is 


tepped-up and warships 


ng refitted. 
represents < 
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on 


wer and goods that may 


nomic survival. 


QUARTERS 
after 


years 


the 


through 
end of 


iy hamper Britain's drive 


1948, 
the 


in Europe and Asia, Brit- 
to follow the United States 
rearmament 
a country so exhausted as 
will be a very arduous jour- 
nember of the public, and 


st along 


the 


no member of the Britisn 
ent, knows how far it will 
sary to travel. If it means 


the way to a state of war- 


then eve 


ry 


inessential 


to be cast aside and Britain 
ving again a life of wartime 


City of London there are no 


ibout the cost of this policy 
At present, we Know little 
that the armed forces are 


100 above scheduled strength 


d of the year, and that ex- 
vernaul and selective expan 
e air force and the navy are 
iertaken. Assuming that ci- 


ipplying the army and other 


yntinue in about the recen* 
re will be roughly 1!2 mil- 
le in general, the most 
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able-bodied of the nation’s manpower 

either in the armed forces or sup- 
plying them, by the end of this year. 
Until supplementary estimates have 
been issued it will be impossible to 
say what the cost of this instalment 
is likely to be in terms of money. A 
very rough figure of $400 million, in- 
cluding the raw materials and labo} 
which go to make up the total, is at 
present indicated. 

The “true” surplus of revenue budg- 
eted for 1948-49 was about $1,200 mil 
lion. These additional armament costs 
may alone knock off a third of the 
amount; and they are only one ot 
several major items. The Berlin aii 
lift and the war in Malaya, for in. 
stance, are independent of the new 
rearmament costs in a financial 
sense, though they represent the rea 
sons why rearmament is considered 


necessary. These items, and the un- 
expectedly heavy subsidies to keep 
down the prices of foodstuffs, wil! 


inevitably play havoc with the budg 
et surplus which was the outstand 
ing feature of the financial policy of 
Sir Stafford Cripps when that policy 
was elaborated in full last April. 

The budget surplus is the basis ot! 
Sir Stafford's policy of “disinflation” 
(meaning “deflation” without the 
slump which that word implies). 
Other essentials are stability of 
wages and prices, curtailment of capi 
tal expenditure, and voluntary saving 
substantial seale. In none of 
matters has the “disinflation” 
policy worked out as planned. Here 
and there and elsewhere wages have 
been raised —while each time, f 
course, it has been stressed that the 
principle of wage-stability remains. 
Scasonal fluctuations apart, the cos? 
of living index has risen more than 
wages; and many items excluded 
from the index have risen more than 
those which comprise it. 


on a 


these 


Costs And Incomes 


The savings drive has collapsed 
perhaps because basic living 
are too high in relation to 
or because the public cannot exercis: 
voluntarily the thrift needed to 
solidate “disinflation”: so far in thé 
fiscal year beginning April there ha- 
been a substantial net “dis-saving 
through the small savings media 
Capital projects, taking government 
and private schemes together, have 
been on a much more liberal 
than was intended, and they ma 
even exceed national savings 
Fer all these reasons, Britain is 
in an inflationary condition inte 
nally, while from outside she is in 
fluenced by the persistent inflation in 
America. 

It is in that situation that heavy 
additional commitments for defence 
have to be assumed. According to the 
Chancellor--and the Ministry of La 


costs 


incomes 


con 


SCalt 


gross 


still 


bor’s figures bear him cut the na 
tion's manpower is fully occupied: 
unless it can improve its etficiency, 
the necessary additions to defence 


must be made at the expense of othe! 
(An inerease of some ml 
lions over the present active labor 
foree of just over 20 millions c uld, 
indeed, be achieved by wholesale re 
cruitment of women to industry, as 1 
the last war; but it is quite unlikely 
that they would forward in 
large numbers in a 
peace.) 

One of the authorities’ big 
will be the export drive. This year It 
has been going fairly well, but not 
well enough to balance unexpectedis 
heavy imports. It nevitable 
that diversion cf engineering activity, 
at first, and, a little later, of textiles 
and other subsidiary products, to the 
needs of rearmament will hinder the 
tlow of exports. 

Yet the nation simply cannot afford 
to let its balance of payments deter! 
orate much further: the whole ster 
ling system would be threatened bs 
such a development. Marshall aid, 
which is an integral part of the 
strategy of Europe's recovery and de- 
fence, was intended originally to pro- 


purposes 


come 


time of nomina! 


Worrles 


seems 
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Sir Stafford Cripps: his budget ol 
“disintlation™ 
Britain's 


may oe undermined hy 


need to stockpile 


arms. 
vide for such a difficulty, but it is 
now evident that the aid so far at- 
tributable to Britain will fall far 
short of the other side of the gap 


Which it is supposed to bridge. 
Unless additional assistance is 

forthcoming in an emergency (and 

the emergency would evidently have 





meeting these new military commit- 
ments is economy on the home front 
—possibly even more drastic than 
that imposed in the last war, when 
seemingly inexhaustible Lend-Lease 
supplies were available. If re-equip- 
ment of industry has to cease, and 
the laboriously improving standard 
of living has to be pushed back again, 





Don't 


10 A MILLION CANADIANS 


your 


IF YOU ARE SHORT 
OF CASH... 


arrange a low-cost loan at the 

You saved a long time for those bonds. 
let your 
you'll find it hard to replace. 

At the B of M you can borrow against 
your bonds quickly and eastly—and repay 
loan in 
interest rate will surprise you. 
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the necessary sacrifices will be made. 
3ut it is useless to ignore the rigors 
of the journey to security, or to ima- 
gine that a weakened nation can set 
cut upon that journey with a song in 
its heart. War or no war, it means 
the deferment for many years of any 
hope of a more tranquil, freer, ma 
terial existence. 
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easy instalments. The low 


Ask us for details today. 


Bank or MonrrREAL 


working with Canadians in every walk of life since 1817 
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Photo by New World Research 
At Halifax and Vancouver, these shore-based radar installations help to 
They were built by the National Research 
Council, using much knowledge and experience vained with \dmiralts 
radar during World War Ih Marine ship and shore radar will make 
ocean voyages safer, particularly in the North Atlantic. 
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Better Grade and Higher Tonnage 
Helps Senator-Rouyn Outlook 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


_ improved ore results at 
depth, and mill capacity doubled 
to 600 tons daily, Senator-Rouyn Ltd., 


eight-year-old gold producer in the 
Rouyn area, northwestern Quebec, 


(1% miles from Noranda) is now in 
a position to earn a substantial profit. 
The company has just been breaking 
about even at former capacity of 300 
tons, along with handling of a rela 
tively low grade of ore. At the pres- 
ent time the ore potential is the best 
in its history, a higher mill grade is 
expected, and the increased tonnage 
will mean lowered costs. The further 
upturn in output will also provide 
greater aid from the Emergency Gold 
Mining Assistance Act. A complete 
change in the prospects for the com 
pany are evident in the results on the 
four new levels below the previous 
bottom, 1,875-foot horizon, following 
the increased development program 
in anticipation of the expansion of 
mill capacity. In the opinion of J. C. 
Houston, manager, a total of 750,000 
tons can be expected from the four 
levels below the 1,875 

It was in the summer of 1946, when 
the 1,875-foot level at Senator-Rouyn 
had been completely developed, that 
indications of a better situation at 
depth became apparent, and it was 


discovered that the alteration in the 
massive diorite, which contains the 
ore zone, had widened from an aver- 
age width of 75 feet to over 200 feet. 
This widening explained the wider 
orebodies at the 1,875-foot horizon 
which gave a total of 1,100 tons per 
vertical foot compared to approxi- 
mately 450 tons per vertical foot on 
the levels above. The encouragement 
met with in the deep diamond drill- 
ing carried cut resulted in plans to 
sink an incline shaft from the 1,875- 
foot horizon to open four new levels 
at 150-foot intervals below that level, 
or to a vertical depth of 2,475 feet. 


The shaft has been completed to a 
depth of 2,550 feet with a loading 
pocket below the bottom level. The 


2,025-foot level, the most widely de- 
veloped, is estimated to average 660 
tons per vertical foot in the “B” ore- 
body and 827 tons per vertical foot 
in the “A” structure, a total of 1,487 
tens per vertical foot at the horizon. 
It is calculated that there are 187,800 
tons in the two orebodies between the 
2,025- and 1,875-foot levels, with this 
new level completely developed and 
prepared for mining. 

Net production, after marketing 
charges, to August 11 this year at 
Senator-Rouyn amounted to $341,362. 





The Stock Analyst 


By W. GRANT THOMSON 


ae os aes cae investment depends 
fi to buy (or sell). (2) When to 
a study 


of Canadian stock habits 


on knowing two things: (1) What 
buy (or sell). The Stock Analyst 
answers the first question. An In- 


vestment Formula provides a definite plan for the second. 


All active and well distributed 
tions) advance or decline 
vestment stocks do not 
on the other hand the very specula 


with the 
normally move as fast as the averages, while 


stocks (with a few 
Averages. The 


minor excep- 
better grade in- 


tive issues have a relative velocity 


more than twice or three times as great 


The STOCK ANALYST di- 
vides stocks into three Groups 


according to their normal velocity 
in relation to the Averages. 


GROUP ‘‘A’ 
GROUP “‘B’’ 
GROUP “C”’ 

A stock rated as Favorable has 
one with a lower rating, but 


Investment Stocks 
Speculative 


Speculations 


Investments 2. 
3 


it is imperative that 


The Factors affecting the 
longer term movements of a com- 
pany’s shares are ascertained from 
a study of their normal habits 
Predominant Factors are shown 

1. FAVORABLE 
AVERAGE or 
UNATTRACTIVE 
considerably more attraction than 

purchases be made, 


even of stocks rated Favorable, with due regard to timing because few 


stocks will go against the trend of t 


he Averages 


The Investment Index is the average yield of all stocks expressed 


as a percentage of the yield of any stock, 


relative investment 
market-place.”’ 


value placed on 


thus showing at a glance the 
it by the ‘‘bloodless verdict of the 
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TROLEUM CO. LTD. 


PRICE . $13.25 Averages Int. Pete 
YIELD 3.8%. Last 1 month Down 3.5°. Down 4.7°/. 
INVESTMENT INDEX - 147 Last 12 months Up 3.0°/, Unch. 

GROUP . a a 1946-48 range Down 28.2°/, Down 60.2°/. 
RATING e3elow Average 1948- range Up 28.3°/, Up 46.5°/. 
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Robert Rhea 


requently many of the charts and 
series of analyses follow a siniilat 
ies, become somewhat monotonous 
market action of se- 
in their relative position in 
\verages 


vy them 


Petroleum been 
in a list of those common stocks 
balanced portfolio. Its Relative 
hat its market action would not he 
above. The avoidance of 


Riven 


unsatis- 


and the Investment Index show up 


there are other more 


the buver of common 


stocks. Set 


The operating costs of mine and jj 
including opening and developmen; 
of the four new levels, totalled $33 
410. 
$13,174, which left a net operatip, 
loss for the period of $10,221. Hoy. 
ever, with assistance under t} 


aid program of $21,830, a nei pros, fio! ” 
of $11,608 is shown before allow : 


$1.11 per ton treated on stop: pre, 
aration and development in pre papjy, 
for the expanded mill rate, aid th, 
compared with 31 cents per t 
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Peace of mind depends larg 
on planning what you can 

and saving what you plan. Th 
“budgeting.” Open a Can 
Permanent savings account. Re«u- 
lar deposits should be part of your 
plan. 2% paid on savings. W ith- 
drawals by cheque. 
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Mortqaqe Corporation oe to 


Head Office: 320 Bay St., Toronto 
Assets Exceed $80,000,000 
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BURNS & CO. LIMITED 


Quarterly Dividend 


The fourth quarterly divide: ) 
25c a share on Class “A” and “B 
shares of Burns & Co. Limited 
be paid October 23rd, 1948, 1 
shareholders of record a 0 
October 6th. 

National Trust Company Li! 
is the Transfer Agent, with offices 
at Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmontol 
and Vancouver, loggin 


BURNS & CO. LIM!‘ED 


BR. dd. 





Dinning, 


Irocids 
Presid BAC 
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PENMANS LIMITE? —— 


DIVIDEND NOTICE | 
BE aR: 


NOTICE is hereby given 
the following Dividends 
been declared for the qu 
ending the 3lst day of Oct 
1948. 

On the Preferred Stock € 
and one-half per cent. (1 
payable on the 1st day of No 
ber to Shareholders of reco! 
the lst day of October, 1948 | 

On the Common Stock, se\ 
five cents (75c) per share, 
able on the 15th day of Nove 
to Shareholders of record o 
15th day of October, 1948 

By Order of the Board 

C. B. ROBINSO 

Secretary-Treas 
Montreal, 
September 24, 1948. 


—— 
—— 


THE CANADIAN BAN 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 247 
NOTICE is hereby given that a D [DENY 
q-U 








OF TWENTY CENTS per share on the 8! 
Capital Stock of this Bank has been C 
for the quarter ending 31st October 

that the same will be payable at the ! 
its Branches on and after MONDAY, ! 
day of NOVEMBER next, 
record at the close of business on 
tember 1948. The Transfer 
closed. 





to Shareh ars 0 B 


Books will not ™ 


By Order of the Board 
JAMES STEWART 
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Toronto 10th September 1946 
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year. Funds for mill expan- 
{ sinking of the new inter- 
ft were provided by new fi- 
Increased mill heads in Au- 
lected treatment of ore from 
yn the first of the new levels. 
ist mill heads averaged $6.26, 
daily periods were as high 
This grade compares with 
mill head grade of $5.25 for 
e of 1947. It is expected there 
o difficulty in maintaining a 
around $6.13, or perhaps 
her. 
° 
Senator-Rouyn property, in 
wnship, consists of over 800 
id is considered to hold other 
exploration possibilities. 
ars ago surface drilling, east 
main ore zone, located ore 
cross minable widths, but at 
e it was not possible to cor 
he drilling with the known 
pears now that it conforms 
‘B” ore zone on the 1,875- 
| and opens up new chances 
oration from surface to the 
t horizon. In addition, there 
‘ations on the new levels 
itional ore may be found east 
yesent “B” zone. Favorable 
ilso exist west of the main 
and at the north end of the 
adjoining Noranda drilling 
overed a body of rhyolite 
ivries pyrite and pyrrhotite 
copper values. The rhyolite 
thought to offer possibilities 
st for copper and warrants 
drilling. Prceduction at Sen- 
yn to the end of 1947 
d to $4,370,659. The com- 
300-ton mill commenced oper- 


g jate in April, 1941, but for six 
hs previously ore had been ship 


the Arntfield mill for treat 


Ore reserves at the end of 1947 


fficially estimated at 262,110 
the 2,025-foot horizon, averag 
S8 per ton. 





P. ROBERTS, F.C.A. 
bartered Accountants 


nto Kirkland Lake 














LEON ALLEN NIX, B.Sc., MF. 


INSULTING FORESTER AND 
LOGGING EXPERT OFFERS 


ASSISTANCE IN FOREST PROBLEMS 


economic studies of forest operation. 

‘nagement and silvicultural practice. 

ngineering - Surveying and Mapping 
TIMBER 


Valuation and Appraisal 
olume and Quality estimates 
Farm Woodlot Management 


BY 25 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE ON 
RTH AMERICAN CONTINENT 


GROVE - PORT CREDIT, ONT. 
Phone 4371 








IAN TRACTION, LIGHT AND 
WER COMPANY, LIMITED 


hereby given that the Board ot 
this company has declared % 
one dollar per share on the 
issued Ordinary Shares of m 
ivable on December 15th, 19438 
iers of record at the close of 

1 October 22nd, 1948 
of share warrants to bearet 


idend is represented by Coupen 

h coupon should be detached by 
of warrants and presented lor 
tollows 


detached from warrants physi- 

and by residents of Belgium 
n\ of Luxembourg, France, o! 
inds—after compliance with the 
rench or The Netherlands re- 
ertaining thereto and following 
hich will be published in each 
connection therewith—must be 

the Company's paying agent 

Paris or Amsterdam, respec 
sayment 





other cases coupons may be 
England to The Canadian Bank 
2 Lombard St., London E.C 

nada to the Company, 25 King 
ronto. If presented in England 

be paid in Canadian currency 
ider complies with the British 
Finance) Regulations Coupons 

Toronto are subject to the re 
the Canadian Custodian 

of this dividend to non-resi- 
‘anada will, where applicable, be 
deduction of Canadian Non 
come Tax 

Toronto, Canada, the 28th day 
er, 1948 

of the Board, 


OSBORNE MITCHELL, 
Secretary 


fer Agents of the Company are 
ist Company, Limited, Toronto 
real, Canada, and the National 
of New York, New York, who 
hotitied promptly of any change 
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MARKET 


FORECAST 





Is War Risk Negligible? 


BY HARUSPEX 


THE LONG-TERM N. Y. AND 


CANADIAN MARKET TREND: 


Primary trend upward. Barring war, movement could extend well into 
1949, but intermediate trend downward since the June/July peaks. 


Sept. 27 price weakness carried 
decisively below the line formation 


the Dow Jones railroad average 
that started in this average mid- 


July. This decline confirms a tendency that has been evident in the 


industrial average sinee early June. 


Retarded confirmations of this 


character by one average often announce that a move is in process 


of finally ending. Another factor 


in the decline was the absence of 


heavy volume on the breaking of critical points, a development symp- 


tomatic of the continuation of a 
approaching the drying up point 


secondary decline that is gradually 
\s stated last week, and on various 


occasions in the course of the decline, a level of 175 in terms of the 


closing Dow-Jones average would 


be a normal point of support. In 


view of the slow nature of the decline, such limit eould be exceeded 


downside, however—and may be 


without altering designation of the 


decline as other than secondary or corrective in nature 


The above discussion, of course, is on the basis that war is not to 


break out at this time. Should war 
go deeper in the industrial list, although not necessaril 


issues 


occur, the decline -would probably 
so in the rail 


Those willing to look on the war risk as negligible should use 


present weakness to complete stock accumulation 


DOW-JONES STOCK AVERAGES 


APRIL MAY JUNE 
RAILS 
DAILY AVERAGE STOCK 


1,377,000 | 1,782,000 | 1,405,000 

A total of 5,043 claims were filed 
during the first eight months of 1948 
at Ontario Department of Mines re 
cording offices, it is reported by the 
Statistics Branch. During the com- 
parable period of 1947 recordings 
numbered 8,515, and in 1946, 15,724. 
Cancellations of mining claims were 
down slightly trom the 1947 eight 
month total of 10,152. Ontario min 
ing recorders state that 9,504 claims 
were cancelled up to the end of Au- 
gust of this year. Mining licenses is- 
sued during the period under review 
rumbered 1,193 against 1,561 in 1947, 
and 2,977 in 1946. License renewals 
totalled 4,357 for this year, 5,068 in 
1947, and 3,450 in 1946. It was indicat- 
ed at Queen's Park that the majority 
of these claims had been staked for 
gold mining purposes. 

Milling will be resumed at Sheep 
Creek Gold Mines, in the Sheep Creek 
area of British Columbia, as soon 
as sufficient labor becomes available, 
a condition anticipated this winter, 
H. E. Poelle, managing director, in- 
formed shareholders at the 14th an- 
nual meeting. The mill has been 
operated periodically since 1942. Dur- 
ing the war years, the company’s 
Zincton operation was given the pret- 
erence in employing workers to as- 
sist the war effort and the produc: 
tion of zinc. Today the same condi- 
tion obtains economically, Mr. Doelle 
said; the high prices being paid for 
lead and zinc making it desirable to 
obtain peak production from the 
former Lucky Jim mine. Develop- 
ment work and ore breaking are go- 
ing steadily ahead at the Sheep 
Creek Gold Mines and most of the ore 
passers and storage facilities are now 
becoming filled with broken ore. 

es 

A financing deal was recently 
completed by Kelore Mines Ltd., in 
the Ramore area, some 20 miles north 
of Kirkland Lake, which assures con- 
tinuation of the present development 
program without interruption. The 
deal involved the firm sale of 500,000 
shares to a local brokerage house at 
a price of 25 cents per share net to 
the treasury. As the company had 
around $50,000 on hand at time of 
sale the cash assets now stand at 
close to $175,000. Exploration and de- 


JULY AUG. SEPT. 
175.99 
9/2 
57.4 
9/2 
MARKET TRANSACTIONS 
1,100,000 682,000 833,000 


velopment work are confirming indi- 
cations that there is a large tonnage 
of ore in the porphyritized andesite 
area, north of the shaft. It remains 
for considerable detailed drilling to 
determine the ore limits and average 
grade. While results are inclined to 
be erratic, intersections of good grade 
and width are continually recurring, 


With shaft sinking at Dulama 
Gold Mines, in the Missinaibia area, 
10rthern Ontario, adjoining east of 
Renabie Mines, temporarily stopped 
at a depth of 300 feet, crosscutting is 
now proceeding on the 150 and 275- 
foot levels. Expectations are that the 
ore should be reached within a few 
days. The decision to open up the ore- 
body on the first two levels was made 
when preliminary arrangements were 
made to ship ore to the Renabie mill. 
Between 100 and 200 tons can be han 
died and it is anticipated that early 
production from these levels will fi- 
mance deeper development of the 
mine. The road is now being im- 
proved and shipments are itikely to 
start around the beginning of 1949. 
Drilling at Dulama was estimated to 
have indicated 122,500 tons grading 
$9.50 per ton above the 200-foot level, 
and most of it in the section west 
of the diabase dike. 


Immediate liquidation of Salmon 
Gold Mines, and distribution pro rata 
of the company’s assets, has been 
approved by the shareholders. As- 
sets consist entirely of 1,000,000 
shares of Morris Summit Gold Mines, 
the company now owning and devel 
oping the former Salmon property in 
the Portland Canal district of Brit- 
ish Columbia. These shares will de 
distributed on the basis of one share 
of Morris Summit for each three 
shares of Salmon now held. E. M. 
Thomson, president of Salmon, states 
that there is now enough indicated 
ore at the Morris Summit mine to 
make the management think about 
milling. Consideration of mill possi- 
bilities will receive attention when 
the drilling program has been com 
pleted. Plans for the future are cen 
tred on road censtruction, and it is 
hoped the road to the property wil! 
be completed next season. 








A **Money-Back-At-Any-Time’”’ 


Investment 


If you have bought Canada Savings 








Bonds before—-buy them again lf 





vou haven't done so—buy them now 










Chere is no safer investment for 










savings 





Canada guarantees their safety: and 









pays interest at 2°40) per annum 





far better than savings deposits 







interest 


\nd you can cash the Bonds and G 












your money back in full at anv time 







with accrued interest. 









Send vour order to us and we will 







attend to all details for vou 








Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 
















Poronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 
Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont IKitcher 
Regina Edmonton New Westminster — \ 





New York 
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As principals, we offer: 


A 6% Preferential Dividend Stoek 
In a Basie Food Industry 





Milk and milk products will continue to be 
consumed by the pubhie. 






To thousands of Canadians in Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces, Silverwood Dairies. Limited 
and its subsidiaries are regular suppliers of 
quality dairy products. 









With consolidated sales in the last fiscal vear of 
over 329,000,000 there is no doubt of the stature 
and pre-eminence of this company in the dairy 
business—a staple food processing and distributing 
industry which has promising future prospects 
arising from the growth and development of 
the country. 










For investment, we recommend— 






72.437 Class **A’’ Shares 


no par value 







Silverwood Dairies. Limited 





Cumulative Preferential Dividend, 
Non-Callable, Participating Shares 





Price: $10.00 per share to yield 6% 






These shares are entitied to cumulative prefer- 
ential dividends at the rate of 60 cents per share 
per annum pavable quarterly and accruing from 
October 1. 1948. Combined net profits for the 
fiseal vear ended Mareh ar 1948 were equivalent 
A~ share, after giving effect 








to $1.35 per Class “ 
to the issuance of these additional shares. 






A copy of the prospectus describing this aggressive 
company will be sent) promptly 





upon request. 





McLEop, YOUNG, WEIR & COMPANY 


LIMITED 






276 St. James Street West 
Toronto Montreal 
Telephone: Elgin 0161 Telephone: Harbour 4261 


Offices at: Toronto, Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Montreal and New York. - 


50 King Street West 








Correspondents in London, England. 
Members of The Investment Dealers Association of Canada 
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alg ABOUT INSURANCE employees may have been in the use _ oil, its use and storage; oily waste ing any effort to stamp out this ey 
of dangerous materials or how negli and its disposition; matches; bon Stoves, furnaces, boilers and gmp, 
5 . B . 8, DC nokh— 
Mt gent in failing to take ordinary pre- fires. pipes, caused 5,086 fires and a prop 
* : ° 7 | 
fi e y r | Pj ° cautions to prevent the outbreak or Last year smokers’ carelessness’ erty loss of $3,764,826. Electrica] haz \ 
% es a] F . ~ nrar Pines acai ra, y¢ ar ar. ‘rdc , Ae ¢ at a 
u IC avs 1e per; emaimns spread of fire. again outnumbered by a large mar- ards have now become a major caysofi. O! 
| » When you compare the per capita gin all the other known causes of fire of the country’s fire loss, 4,033 fip, 
—~ : " a ae . : . rr on s 
. }- ° W i fire loss in Canada, $4.53, with the in this country. They caused 18,202 have been caused last year by defe, Or: 
i r ‘ f . 7 . * . : . ‘ } Soul : 
/ A pat etic d rout re. aste per capita loss in six European coun out of a total of 46,400 fires from t've electrical wiring and appliance ‘ 
; tries, where it ranges from 12 to 40 known causes. The property loss iii with a property loss of $4,424 9° 
By GEORGE GILBER 1 cents, it is not difficult to realize the these fires was $5,244,747 out of a Many of the 6,531 fires of unknoy, 
extent to which we have wasted our total property loss of $30,987,210 in origin, causing a_ property ; 
There are many people who re- lected in premiums if the insurance — substance by not taking more effec- fires from known causes. Careless- $26,063,251, were undoubtedly 
vard the fire losses of the coun- companies are to remain solvent and tive measures to check this unneces- ness with matches: caused 2,626 fires eiectrical hazards. 
“ am C0 1e 1 s ‘ it f bee ’ ; ae wares * : : ; aut as ' anes « : : bites wae f. 
try. whether high or low. as not continue to pay losses in ‘ull, it ol sary waste of life and property, as at with a property loss of $671,310. Lightning caused 1,735 fires 
i | | | i lows that the greater the fire losses least 80 per cent of this waste could Smokers’ carelessness and careless- property loss of $1,183,273, 
their concern but the business : eo Se ; ‘ i ; re 
f the fi , ‘ the higher must be the fire insurance easily be prevented by taking simple ness with matches are two of the posure fires were the cause 
P * nstirance companies, } : f } . : se .s : 
r a a ree lai i TT rates and the larger the bill the pub precautions. most pernicious of the common haz- fires with a property loss of 
ae =m eT ao ee lic must pay in enhanced prices for ards and also the ones most easily 579. Spontaneous ignition cau 
en premium rates — eoods purchased. Every person Simple and ( omplex Hazards remedied, requiring only the exercise fires and a property loss of $1 
increased, as they must be in- <hould be interested in bringing about : of some self-control. The manner in while incendiarism was the 
creased in keeping with increas- a reduction in the fire losses which Some fire hazards are simple and which matches are left around every- 271 fires with a property loss o0f 81, : 
ed tire losses. are causing such a heavy and mostl} easily defined, while others are com- where, and the way in which ciga- 397,137. Miscellaneous known <ayge, 
‘ la ¢ ara fj > Iay ae : . ° Pe Si : 
\s the amount of the fire unnecessary drain on the country plex and hard to define. Paradoxical  rette ends are tossed promiscuously (expiosions, fire works, frict , hot 
losses is a prime factor in fixing resources us _ as ae sre about indicates a Jack of appreciation giease or metal, steam and hx Vater 
, . involves ‘eo e face ¢ , suc ‘ ‘r of suc ‘actices or a} ipes. ete.) ace .d for nF ¢ 
the rates charged for tire in- ; Pe Wain ate. ie Oi the dange1 of such practices or an pipes, ete.) accounted for 4,( fires 
' | the t of fire Carelessness as a forge in a blacksmith shop, the — attitude of indifference towards mak- with a property loss of $4,18) 393 : 
Sonica a phe Mes ee of C2 ASL La metal pot on a linotype machine, the e 
insurance is included in the It is hard to believe, but it is a fact, furnace for heating brass in a smail — 
price of all ooods purchased, as shown by the record, that just foundry, or anything of that nature 
everyone has a financial interest plain carelessness is the cause ot where flame or fire is present and 7 ‘ 
in keeping fire losses and fire most of these fires, which last yea: would thus appear to be dangerous, The chapel is commodi S, 
; insurance rates at as low a level caused a property loss in Canada oft is ordinarily safe. It is the process : baling a : - 
1s possible $57,050,461, compared with $49,413,363 where the fire is concealed or lies convenient, beautifully and 
in 1946 and $22,735,264 in 1946. Since smouldering, or is not in evidence, or appropriately appoint 1 
INTIL the public generaily snap 1940 there has accordingly been an where a fire will quickly result from aie 
ut of their present attitude of increase of no less than $34,315,177 friction, or anything of that sort, that Equipped with pipe organ. 
ccmplacency towards the excessive per annum in the property loss by makes the process hazardous. . c 
losses of life and property caused by tire, and an increase in the per capita Fire hazards are usually divided The chapel 1S complet Ly 
fire throughout the country, it is un loss from $2.01 to $4.53. The 1947 fig into two classes, common and special. ia — 
likel ne headway Will be made ail an douede aun de Air-Conditioned. 
likely that any headway will be mad ures do not include losses to the ex Among the common hazards are thé 
in stopping the yearly mounting toll tent of $1,348,461 which occurred in following: Power plant, steam, elec 
of losses, despite the organized fire National Defence and other Crown tric, gasoline; fuel, which includes the : 
prevention efforts of the fire mat properties. use of hard and soft coal, the latter 
shals, the Dominion Fire Prevention One reason why the fire losses and with its tendency to spontaneous com Services are held here under ideal conditions 
Association, the municipal fire de the fire insurance rates are consider bustion when piled above a certain ; 
partments, and the insurance com ably higher here than they are in height; heating, of which there are (There is no additional charge.) te 
nies European countries, besides the dif- many forms, all of which should Cremation Carefully Attended to if Desired i 
It seems almost impossible to get ference in building construction, is be properly safeguarded; lighting, : y 
the general public to perceive thai the difference in the public attitude whether by oil lamps, gas or elec- A. WwW. MILES 
they at he people who must foot towards se OW ave fires. Ovei tricity; oils, their use and storage; se rmees es 
ee ee ee . ae ee oe oe ee ee FUNERAL DIRECTOR 
the bill for the fire losses on insured there the person who has a fire in his drugs, acids and chemicals of the 
roperty s the cost of insurance, premises must be able to show to the ordinary type; paints and varnishes, 30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST 
being one of the expenses of opera satisfaction of the authorities that it their use and storage; benzine, naph- oy Bs : 
a ge ae g ; : 4 5 5915 PRIVATE P- N c 
tion, is added to the selling price of was not due to any carelessness ov tha, gasoline and turpentine, their use HYland 591 PRIVATE PARKING HYland 4938 
ctical ill goods purchased, and negligence on his part or failure to and handling; soldering; forges; fuel |[—e 
so falls on the buyer; and as the fire comply with any safety requirement. ® - 
sses of the yuntry measure the Over here there seems to be only 
unt whi n addition to a sum sympathy for the person who has a 
expenses and profit, must be col fire, no matter how careless he or his 
‘. e 
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@ You waste all night long if your thermostat | 
doesn’t lower temperature after you retire. 
Chronotherm automatically lowers temperature at 
night fuel is saved all night long. By actual test 
made in 45 weather, Chronotherm reduced fuel 
’ i 1/,¢ y call Yuslica 69. 
consumption by 914% When Mr. Rural and Mr. Urban get together, it’s a grand 
Ihe Chronotherm can be used with any type of con- combination that means increased business for you... if 
. trolled heating, any fuel, any controls. Ask any . . 
on : your Sales Message is brought to them forcefully and 
automatic heating dealer today about Honeywell's 3 
bE wonderfui new electric clock thermostat effectively res through the W iInnipeg Free Press and the 
Free Press Weekly Prairie Farmer. Reach over 114 million 
ah tiles readers in Winnipeg and other leading cities and towns 
th, aoa , in Manitoba and nearly every farm home in Western 
> 
Canada... use the Winnipeg Free Press and the Free Press 
+ y a . a y er . . 
Weekly Prairie Farmer...the West’s most influential 
thermostat 
voices! 
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yes MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR 
COMPANY LIMITED TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 
Leaside, Toronto 17, Ontario 
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st On Planning, 


Orvanization And Management 


RODNEY GREY 


TION AND MANAGEMENT—Chester 
Barn 1d—Saunders—$5.00 


ORDEAL PLANNING—John Jewkes—Mac 
nillon—-$3.25 
‘HES TWO recent books attack 
the »roblems of organization, of 
management, and of planning a 
model industrial economy from 
mewhat different points of view. 
they fi: quently are saying much the 
me ing, in terms of practical 
litics and of practical business. 
Chest-r Barnard is a_ leading 
Ameri business executive who at 
the sa time is in the front rank of 
smeric.n social scientists. That com- 


puts him in a class almost 
He brings to the study of 
on not only academic ability 
also the insight that comes from 
j dealings with affairs. 
af inization and Management” 
the questions: What 
nizations? What effect do 
on their members? What 
limits of organization in 
uiness and government? His fun 
jamen question is really the last 
t sopt of things can be achieved 
n beings organized for com- 
! and what sort of things 
not be achieved? 
John Jewkes, Professor of Political 
‘con it the University of Man- 
hester, in England, occupied a stra- 
egic position in the hierarchy of 
itish government planners during 
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World War II. With peace, he re 
turned to teaching, and to producing 
this polemical attack on the planners 
who, during the war, had been his 
colleagues. The question he tries to 
answer is: What are the limits of 
political organization? He puts the 
question in the language of postwar 
Britain) and = asks:. Can national 
economic planning succeed? His an- 
swer, foreshadowed in the title, is a 
violent NO. 

Both these books air problems 
Which have plagued us since the end 
of the War. A hallmark of reform 
thinking has been the rather naive 
assumption that all things are pos- 
sible through state organization; in- 
deed, that all things desirable are 
likely to come from state action, cen- 
tral planning, organization on the na- 
tional political level. There is also 
the assumption, on the part of those 
hopefully dubbed social democrats, 
that communal economic objectives 
can be achieved by state action with- 
out at the same time interfering with 
already achieved political liberties. 

Mr. Barnard is investigating these 
assumptions; he is not trying to pro 
vide answers, of course, but merely 
to suggest how answers may be 
found. His earlier book “Functions 
of the Executive” outlined the part 
that the executive in business or 
government must play in a demo- 
cratic society. A good deal of the book 
was taken up with delimiting and de 
fining the executive as a type. And 
it is in the same academic temper 
that Mr. Barnard approaches the 
problems of organization, manage 
ment and central planning. 


! . 
( nproved Assumptions 


Some of the topics are: Principles 
and Basic Considerations in Person- 
nel Relations, Dilemmas of Leader- 
ship in the Democratic Process, The 
Nature of Leadership, Concepts of 


Organization, Planning For World 
Government, Education For Execu- 


tives. In all these essays, much too 
detailed and too involved to review 
adequately here, the underlying prob- 
lem offered for solution is the effect 
of organization. He discusses F. H. 
von Hayek's “The Road to Serfdom” 

a notable defence of freedom con 


ceived in the nineteenth century 
image, and Barbara Wootton’s reply 
“Freedom Under Planning” a no 


table defence of planning conceived 
in the image of Sir Stafford Cripps. 
He points: out that both of them 
make unproved assumptions about 
what can be done by central planning. 
Von Hayek assumes that the goals of 
the planners cannot be achieved with- 
out undermining political liberty and 
eventually emasculating the planning 
authority itself. Barbara Wootton 
assumes, somewhat more cautiously, 
that planning can go forward, and 
that through the agency of the bene- 
volent state, the aims of abundance, 
security and economic liberty can be 
won without endangering political 
liberty. The point Mr. Barnard 
makes is that neither of them know. 
At the present state of our knowledge 
about the limits of planning, clarify 
ing these and stating these 
problems is a service. 

Mr. Barnard is more cautious than 
Barbara Wootton, and one suspects 
that in terms of actual political 
planning he would move slowly and 
very carefully. Mr. Jewkes, on the 
other hand, knows where he stands: 
on the housetops telling the world 
overseas and the British people 
nearer at hand, that central planning 
is dangerous to political liberty. 

Professor Jewkes has one great ad 
vantage over Mr. Barnard: he has a 
command of English that might be 
considered extraordinary for an econ 
omist. Chester Barnard bedevils his 
hook with a style even worse than 
one normally expects from a North 
American academic, let alone a man 
of affairs; Professor Jewkes glories 
in a fine polemical style that would 
have made him a champion in the 
age of political pamphleteering. — 

Here are a few quotations that give 


issues 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


something of the flavor of the 
language and the color of the 
opinions of “Ordeal By Planning”: 
“The depths of human wretchedness 
and a centrally planned economy 
have invariably gone together.” ‘The 


planned economy must finally de- 
stroy the very instruments of free 
speech.” “There is no end of this pro- 


cess of seeking to cure the evils of 
planning except a totalitarian econo- 
my of the Russian type.” 

Jewkes is talking particularly to 
Britons, but his words are not with- 
out relevance in Canada. The main 
advantage in reading “Ordeal By 
Planning” if one has already read 
“Road To Serfdom” is that a lot of 
water has flowed under the centrally 
planned bridge: the anti-planners 
have thus many more examples of 
bungled planning to cite. Professor 
Jewkes’ words are violent comment 
on postwar socialist Britain, but they 
fail to account for the production 
figures that Sir Ste fford Cripps gave 


on his recent visit to Ottawa. It may 
well be found, despite the Cassan- 
dra-like words of von Hayek and 


Jewkes, that the direction of econom- 
ic activity by the rnarket place may 
be a luxury that a hard pressed 
economy like the United Kingdom’s 
cannot afford. The real question may 
be not plan or no plan? but what 
plan? and also, who shall plan the 
planners? The British, proceeding in 
their usual trial and error empirical 
fashion, may demons: rate that there 
is no such thing as a completely 
planned economy or a completely free 
economy, but that somewhere _be- 
tween the two is the desirable and 
the only possible place to be. 

Mr. Barnard’s more scientific ap- 
proach will. in the lorg run (if we 
are to be allowed a long run), prove 








to be more useful in assessing the 
problems of planning. Before we go 
much further with this “argument of 
insidious intent” we must look more 
closely at the underlying assumptions, 
and that is what Mr. Barnard would 
have us do. 
These things do affect every one of 
s 









CMU 








us; they must interest every politi 
cally-conscious citizen. The least that 
can be said for “Organization and 
Management” and “Ordeal by Plan 
ning” is that they both, from their 
rather different positions, cast a deal 
of light upon the problem of how to 
run our economy. 
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company claims offices in leading 


centres in Ontario provide fast, efficient 
service im any 
coverage for 
property floater, teams, burglary, plate 
glass, cargo, elevator, 
and fidelity and surety bonds. 


HEAD OFFICE: 199 BAY ST., TORONTO 
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INSURANCE IN MANUFACTURING 


In almost 30,000 establishments, the Cana- 
dian people produced manufactured goods 
with a gross value of eight and a quarter 
billion dollars in 1945 — present production 
now exceeds that of any previous peacetime 
year. And to-day Canada stands on the 
threshold of @ new era in manufacturing 


development. 


The amazing progress of manufacturing 
in Canada has been due to many favorable 
factors... abundant raw materials .. . 
cost power... highly developed transporta- 
tion facilities . . . the character and abilities 
of the Canadian people . . . And not the 
least among such factors is an economic 
structure which has the stability to withstand 


strain and the flexibility to permit progress. 


The great insurance companies operating 
in Canada constitute a vital force in Cana- 
dian enterprise. It is their role to add strength 
and stability to the economic structure ... 
thereby inspiring confidence in the Cana- 
dian manufacturing industries and provid- 


ing a sound basis for their progress and 


developmeni. 


low- 


The Union Insurance Society of Canton 
performs a function essential to Canada’s 
growth. By absorbing the shocks and stresses 
of an expanding economy through its vari- 
ous plans of insurance, the “Union of Can- 
ton” makes an important contribution to the 
advancement of Canadian Enterprise. 





Head Office For Canada: Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 


. 
. 


Also under same management in Canada: THE SOUTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 





BEAVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


@ Colin E. Sword, Manager for Canada 


COMPANIES OF THE “UNION OF CANTON’ GROUP 


BRITISH TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED @ THE BRITISH OAK INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
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oi If Old Citizens 
They re Entitled To A Dividend 


WAS gla 


ge pensioners ' 


treatment 


they a) 


leave 


month 


wro 
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EDITOR 





Are Shareholders 


to a dividend, to a fair share of the 
truits of his labor and of the material 








wealth of his country. We are paying 
$1,000 a year to iintain each felon 
in the penitentiary and we are also 
going to pay dietitians to make sure 
those criminals are getting sufficient 
calories. I favor of humane 
treatment of law breakers but object 
to the aged people being placed in a 
wel itegory than a murderer o1 
thie 
St. John, N.B A. T. PAYEel 
ee on Power 
T HE present propaganda of the On 
» Hydro-Electric Power Com 
nission, urging its customers to cur 
tail the useé f electricity, would be 
eceived with better grace and a 
greater likelihood of being acted upon 
if were 1 by some ex 
essio rt for the appal 
ye neglige has permitted 
the present situation to develop. The 
Commissio night be excused for 
laving bee! aught ipping after the 
first war, for it was young and in 
experienced, but with that as an ob 
ject lesson, to allow the very same 
conditions to occur at this time is 


quite inexcusable 
Tw 


ls connection, 
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graceful wing 


half round Sheridan 


Commode will lend quiet charm to any room. 


Lone RAWLINSON LIMITED 
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647-649 Yonge Street, Toronto 
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teresting to learn how much power 
the Commission is exporting to the 
United States and on what terms such 
exportation may be stopped. 

ith regard to that other impor- 
tant matter—-the adventure of chang- 
ing the frequency to 60 cycles (forty 
year's too late) which the Cornmission 
seems determined to embark upon at 
a cost to its customers of hundreds of 
millions of dollars, a frank admission 
of the colossal blunder made in 1908 
or 1909 in adopting the 25 cycle fre- 
quency would make that bitter pill 
easier for us to swallow 


Toronto, Ont. G. H. LANGLEY 


Sty lized View 


oe ALDWINCKLE’S highly styl 
4 ized view of the University of 
Toronto stadium (S.N., Sept 25) 
should not give him the right to make 


his own rugby rules too. I notice six 
men on one side and four on the 
other: five are charging three oppo 


nents with hands outstretched; two 
ire leaning against each other like 
a pair of drunks and watching the 
charge. Nowhere is there a ball in 
sight; no kibitzers are hanging out of 
the Economics Building windows tor 

free view. Just what sort of Inter 
collegiate Football did Mi Ald- 
winckle have in mind? I hope Mr 
Callaghan in his book has kept things 
a little more in line with the spirit of 
‘velut arbor aevo 


Toronto, Ont Geo. T. HUTCHINSON 


War 


WAS pained to read in your edi 

torial that you had paid four cents 
postage when you sent your certifi- 
cates to Ottawa (S.N.Sept.11). May 
I refer you to what Mr. Abbott said in 
the House of Commons (Hansard, 
February 25, 1948): “All that the 
holder of savings certificate 
needs to do to get payment fol it at 
is to endorse it on the back 
as required, insert it in an envelope 
iddressed to the Registrar, War Sav 
rs Certificates, Ottawa, and drop 
the envelope in a mail box. He does 
not need to send a covering letter, he 
does not need to send the certificate 
by vegistered mail, and he does not 


Savings Certiticates 


a Wal 


maturity 


t put a postage stamp on 
the letter.” The Postmaster, Toronto 
has infermed me that the order put- 
ting this into effect was issued by the 
Post ice March 6, 1948. 

Curiously enough the envelope in 
cheque is 





which Ottawa sends the 


stamped by a postage meter pre 
sumably only for statistical purposes. 
Toronto, Ont A. R. McMICHAEL 


Alberta Affairs 


VAS surprised to read your unfair 
Front Page statement (S.N., Sept. 
11), that in the recent Alberta provin 
cial election ‘tas might be expected 


voters largely refrained 
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vious fire hazards can 
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Surplus above Capital 
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organization 
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from naming a second choice; if a 
Socialist can’t elect a Socialist he does 
not care who gets in.” The system 
of transferable voting was introduced 
into Alberta by the United Farmers 
of Alberta who were the parents of 
the C.C.F. When Social Credit chal- 
lenged the U.F.A. in 1935, they in- 
structed their supporters not to use 
their transfer privileges ... As social 
democrats the C.C.F.‘ oppose Social 
Credit because it is known to be fas- 
cist at its source of origin and in its 
various manifestations in Canada. 
The C.C.F., in common with all social 
democratic parties in the world, is 
built on a democratic foundation and 
therefore it is the chief enemy of all 
un-democratic organizations. For that 
reason the C. C.F. in Alberta gave 
their second choice to the Liberal or 
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independent candidate on the basis of 
preference for a professedly capitalist 
democracy to a professedly socia} dic. 
tatorship. On the other hand, Lib. 
erals and Conservatives are belicveq 
to have given their second choices to 
the Manning administration on the 
excuse that in their opinion it js no 
longer “Social Credit.” Whether jt 
is or not is a subject that cannot be 
discussed in limited space. 


Fallis, Alberta. JOHN F. Miinep 











Manikin in Brussels 















. the Lighter Side of Sept, ¢ 

issue, a Tut, tut! to Mary Loy rey 
Ross. We have heard of the fa-nous 
manikin statue in Brussels, but sever 
have we heard of “spitting” imavyes! 
Prince Rupert, B.C. R. G. Larer 
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